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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications: and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The reverberations of the Kaiser’s conversation have 
not yet died away. If he has done nothing else, he has 
certainly stirred the papers and the gobe-mouches 
mightily. Various canards as to the ‘‘ diplomatist ’’ who 
acted as interlocutor have sprung up and died down. 
No one now believes there was any diplomatist in the 
matter. It may be taken as a bundle of real conversa- 
tions put in shape by a journalistic hand. How the Head 
of any State could allow to be published such remarks 
as those on the French and Russian proposals at the 
time of the Boer war still passes all understanding. But 
we do not see why Englishmen should be excited by them, 
or take their publication as a grievance. The Kaiser’s 
personal goodwill to this country is confirmed—by an 
indiscretion perhaps—but still confirmed. To take it 
all as a Macchiavellian move is not cleverness but 
stupidity. You cannot have the Kaiser an impetuous 
hothead and a Macchiavellian plotter at the same time. 
English annoyance is really irritability at being reminded 
that countries we are now beslavering but a short time 
since were hating us so. 


But the Casablanca incident did look very ugly and is 
still unpleasant. We have always thought that the 
action of the French military authorities was justified, 
but the affair is eminently one for adjustment by arbitra- 
tion. French policy in Morocco has not been such as to 
justify her in expecting much indulgence from Europe ; 
none the less, Germany would be extremely ill-advised to 
adopt a bullying attitude. This time she has a bad case 


for intervention, and the demand of apology from France 
naturally seemed to Europe merely a blind for domestic 
difficulties. Apparently tension is sensibly slackened 


now ; and a settlement may be reached by arbitration, 
following a mutual expression of regret. Both parties 
should move gently, and little is to be gained. by out- 
siders interfering either for encouragement or blame. 


The Slav danger, which we referred to last week 
as likely to be the most serious factor in the Near 
Eastern imbroglio, has rapidly increased in serious- 
ness. Russian sympathy with Servia and Montenegro 
is quite clearly a very awkward element for Austria. 
There is a good deal of nervousness as to what may 
happen when the Crown Prince of Servia returns-to 
his owncountry. Great preparations are being made 
for his reception, and it is to be hoped that they 
will not lead to a breach of the peace. Plenty of 
good advice is sure to have been given him in S. Peters- 


| burg, if he listens to it, but the precautions already 


being taken on each side of the frontier look ominous. 
There is a talk of shifting the seat of government from 
Belgrade to the interior, while the Austrians are busily 
digging trenches on their side. Meanwhile the hopes 
of a Congress are getting fainter. 


Russia is said to insist on submitting for discussion 
the question of Bosnia and Herzegovina, while Austria 
steadily declines. Germany will undoubtedly stand 
by her ally, and there can be little doubt that a policy 
in common will be settled by the two Kaisers, who are to 
meet on a shooting expedition. It is not easy to get at 
the truth of what is happening in Turkey, but an 
attempt is being made to reduce the Sultan’s body- 
guard and get rid of the turbulent elements, who are 
being drafted off to the Yemen province, which means 
death to about 70 per cent. The Government is trying 
to raise a small loan from Russia, Germany, and Great 
Britain. This country is said to be hesitating, which is 
not surprising ; but if we want Turkish friendship we 
must pay for it, as we have had to do before. How far 
it may be good or bad policy is another point ; but con- 
stitutional sympathy only will carry us a very little way 
in this case. 


The United States orgy is over ; and all the pother has 
ended tamely enough, just as everybody foresaw. Mr. 
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Taft becomes President, respectable, harmless, dull ; 
elected entirely as Mr. Roosevelt’s nominee. Mr. 
Roosevelt has had no scruples about treating the election 
as part of his Presidential duties and using the whole 
federal machinery of State for Republican purposes. 
This is a constitutional matter for Americans to trouble 
about, if they will. We need only smile at this latest 
fruit of the immense pains taken by the Fathers of the 
Constitution to ensure constitutional purism. Why does 
not Mr. Roosevelt have a coup d’état and make himself 
dictator? He could probably carry it off, and then, for 
the moment at least, he would become really interesting. 
According to the American press Mr. Bryan has fallen 
‘“* never to rise again’’. We hope not, for he has some 
striking qualities, though he has been doing his best for 
years to shed his air of distinction ; and he has now-got 
his reward. After the election New York, according to 
the ‘‘ Times ’’ correspondent, was the scene of an orgy 
no other country could rise to at all. Immense indeed ! 


It was inevitable that the King’s proclamation 
should disappoint Bengali malcontents. It was indeed 
not written for them. Nor can we hope that the 
reforms to be disclosed later will satisfy the extremists, 
though fhey may easily be regarded as evidence of weak- 
ness. The proclamation has fallen a little flat. Anni- 
versaries do not appeal to the Indian mind, and what are 
fifty years in the history of India? Perhaps the docu- 
ment lost some of its effect because it was not accom- 
panied by elaborate ceremonials. Disraeli and Lytton 
knew so well how to stage-manage these things. Had 
Lord Curzon been still in India, the proclamation might 
have been used to very different purpose. Lord Morley 
had other views, and Lord Minto’s chances were sharply 
defined.. 


In South Africa the Closer Union delegates are about to 
adjourn to Cape Town. They find the atmosphere of 
Durban too hot—the physical, not the political, atmo- 
sphere, we take it. Cape Town will be pleased and 
Durban proportionately regretful. It will give Cape 
Town a better chance than it has ever had of establishing 
the claim to be what history has already made it, the 
metropolis of South Africa. Some of the suggestions as 
to the uJtimate purpose of the Boers at the Conference are, 
it seems, resented in South Africa. But really the Boers 
and their friends protest a little too much. Their loyalty 
is almost too complete. Some wicked Briton appears to 
have proposed that the Conference should sit next 
Monday. What, on the King’s birthday! General 
De Wet would not hear of it! It would be unseemly, 
and if others came he at any rate would be absent. 


The ‘‘ Times *’ correspondent, writing of the new 
German taxes, describes a proposal by the German 
Government which is a startling innovation on the right 
of bequeathing property. It is too detailed for setting 
out in full, but it seems to amount to this—that no mem- 
ber of a family can take property except under the will of 
a husband or wife, a grandparent or a parent, children 
or grandchildren. Other relatives are excluded, or, 
at fhe most, only allowed a life estate. In the place 
of the excluded relatives the Treasury of the State or 
eolony where the testator resided is to become the legal 
heir, and three-quarters of the lapsed estate is to be 
transferred to the Imperial Treasury. These lapsed 
estates are expected, it is said, to yield 41,250,000 a 
year tothe Empire. This account is far from clear as it 
stands, but it is plain that as described the scheme is 
what the correspondent calls it, a radical innovation, 
which seriously alters the right of property. 


Unionist victories in the municipal elections have been 
almost as sweeping as the Radical triumph in the 
General Election nearly three years ago. On balance 
the Unionists have secured a net gain of seventy-four 
‘seats, and of these not the least significant were in places 
like Manchester and Crewe, Sheffield, Blackburn, and 
Glasgow. Labour and Socialism made a very poor show- 
ing, and the Liberals did little better. It is generally 
unsafe to argue from the local to the general, but the 


boroughs have endorsed the record of the bye-elections so 
emphatically that it is impossible not to regard the results 
as encouraging. The country misses no opportunity of 
showing its revulsion from Liberalism. Nor can political 
women accept the appeal to the boroughs complacently. 
There were a larger number of women candidates than 
ever before, and only two were elected. 


Two meetings of women held during the week show 
that the question for or against women suffrage is going 
to be handled in another than the Pankhurst way. The 
first was the starting, at two crowded meetings, of the 
Kensington branch of the Women’s Anti-Suffrage 
League. The second was the starting of the Conserva- 
tive and Unionist Women’s Franchise Association, which 
is to be a bond of union between all Conservative and 
Unionist women who are in sympathy with the woman- 
suffrage movement. In this way we may get the whole 
subject discussed legitimately and the real opinions of 
women ascertained. At the anti-suffrage meeting Miss 
Violet. Markham made a good speech; she need not be 
afraid of standing up to Miss Pankhurst. 


The Licensing Bill is changing out of all recog- 
nition. As the Government directly gave in about 
the barmaids, so indiréctly ‘we believe they have given 
in over the hours of closing. Hours are not so shortened 
as they appear to be, because the nominal limitation is 
extended by opportunities being given for drinking under 
the disguise of eating. Every room will be a restaurant 
if it is set apart for a banquet of bread and cheese. Go 
into a house in the country that ought to close at nine 
and you may sit till after ten; go into a London house 
that ought to close at ten and you may sit till the present 
closing time. The question of clubs has been under dis- 
cussion. One alteration is that the registration must 
be applied for to an ordinary magistrate, and not to the 
licensing authority. But the guillotine fell on Friday 
and the Committee stage was over. 


A queer clause for a Children’s Bill has been proposed 
by the Lord Chancellor. Where’a woman is found guilty 
of murdering her infant under the age of one year, it em- 
powers the Judge to pass a sentence of penal servitude 
or less sentence in place of the death punishment, The 
capital sentence has not been executed on a woman 
for this crime since 1849, and it is certainly repellent 
to make the death sentence a mere form. This diffi- 
culty might be avoided by the Judge reporting the verdict, 
leaving with the Home Secretary the prerogative of 
mercy as it is at present. If the Judge had a discretion 
and he passed the death sentence, the Home Secretary 
would not have the freedom he has now in exercising his 
prerogative. Lord Alverstone is no doubt right in think- 
ing the decision should rest with the Home Secretary. 
The new clause is to be deferred to the report stage. 


The London and District Electricity Bill is threatened 
with an avalanche of Government amendments. Will 
it be worth the promoters’ while to go on with it? 
It is all very well for fhe Government to profess anxiety 
to pass the Bill, even though it is not a municipal 
scheme. But if their preference for such a scheme leads 
them, as it apparently is doing, to insist on extremely 
hampering conditions, they will play into the hands of 
that section of their supporters who wish to wreck the 
Bill because it is not promoted by the County Council. 
The result would be indefinite delay, and the Government 
admit that this would be detrimental to London interests. 
It seems to us that the Board of Trade is interfering too 
much with the Committee, and directing what its report 
ought to be instead of waiting for it. The Committee 
might or might not impose on the company the con- 
ditions the Government think necessary ; but the proper 
time for considering them would be when the Bill came 
before the House again. 


Unionist Free Traders are no doubt well pleased with 
the results of their hospitality to London bankers on 
Wednesday last. Lord Avebury’s after-dinner oratory 
was all that they ceu!d desire. It was grand to hear 
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this master of platitudes solemnly assuring them that 
the bankers of the Metropolis were with them in their 
opposition to fiscal reform. Lord Avebury is convinced 
that abandonment of our present fiscal system would 
be as great a national calamity as war. Such a bogey 
was nicely suited to the eve of Guy Faux day. So far 
from injury coming from foreign goods being dumped 
on us below cost price, Lord Avebury says if foreigners 
would ‘‘ give us their productions for nothing it would 
be better still’’. How does this strike the unemployed 
workman? 


Happy the man who can make the best of both 
economic worlds. From a discussion in the ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette’’ during the past fortnight, Dutch work- 
men on the German frontier seem to be doing this. Living 
is cheaper in Holland than in Germany, but wages are 
lower. The Dutchmen therefore who live within walking 
distance of Gronau seek employment at the German rate 
of wages and spend their earnings in Holland. Whether 
the difference in prices is proportionate to the difference 
in wages we are not told. It is a material point. If 
free-trade Holland presents so many advantages over 
protectionist Germany, how does it happen—the figures 
are provided by Dr. Heringa—that in thirty years the 
number of Dutch settlers in Germany increased from 
22,000 to 88,000? 


Just at the moment when the Labour party has hauled 
the Miners’ Federation into their organisation, and 
with it £5,000 a year, it is threatened with a new 
danger from its old friends. Mr. Grayson’s denuncia- 
tion of the Labour members as traitors to their class is 
being backed up by the Independent Labour party 
branches. Mr. Grayson is the hero of the hour amongst 
them, and all the avowedly Socialist papers support 
him. The screw is to be turned at a general meeting to 
consider the Parliamentary action of the Labour 
members. Apparently the Licensing Bill has been 
more than the angry Socialists can stand. Mr. Grayson 
burst out over it, and set the example Mr. Blatch- 
ford has been holding forth to the Labour members for a 
long time in his paper. If the Labour members will not 
go on the rampage with Mr. Grayson, there will be a 
fight which will injure the whole party at the next elec- 
tion. Already the effects of the split have been shown 
in the defeats of Socialists at the municipal elections. 


It is very good news that the Cotton dispute was settled 
on Friday. After six weeks of manceuvring, partly sham 
fighting and partly real, the employers’ and operatives’ 
representatives in the cotton trade met on Tuesday for 
a conference at Manchester. The important thing de- 
cided was that there should be a joint ballot of the 
operatives’ organisations as to whether the strike should 
go on or cease. When this was agreed on the dispute 
was practically over. The carders sent terms to the 
employers to resume work at the reduction of 5 per 
cent. in March instead of January. The employers 
assented to this change of time ; the only point on which 
they have given way. The dispute has cost the men 
£1,180,000 directly. The indirect loss and the misery 
are incalculable. Let us hope the acceptance of Sir 
Christopher Furness’ Scheme by the shipworkers of 
West Hartlepool will show there is a better way than war 
for all great industries. 


Sir Joseph Dimsdale told but the bare truth when he 
described the Mansion House Council on the Dwellings 
of the Poor, at its annual meeting on Monday, as a body 
which did an immense deal of good with very little noise. 
We doubt if there ever was a society which did so much 
and advertised its deeds so little. Truly it exists for work 
and not for show, and it has earned this world’s reward 
for the righteous—it does not get anything like the sup- 
port in money that would be given to a society that talked 
more and did less. Every year it causes a very large 
number of imsanitary houses to be put right. _ Every. 
active health authority welcomes its assistance. The 


Council has a very good proposal for a permanent body 
to-consider and watch all housing schemes put forward , 


throughout the country. As things are, borough and 
county councils act sporadically and think only of the 
needs of the moment, whereas the housing question can 
not be really local and is never temporary. 


A very remarkable series of trials has ended with the 
conviction and sentence to seven years’ penal servitude 
of the man Jacobs, who was tried by Mr. Justice Jelf at 
Leicester Assizes. The other trials were that of Parker, 
who was the receiver of the goods stolen by the gang of 
whom the burglar Spencer, of Leicester, who was also 
a Sunday-school teacher and a well-known draper, was 
the chief. Parker committed suicide on conviction. 
Spencer and a man Humphreys were convicted, and 
they turned King’s evidence, and it was upon their evi- 
dence that Jacobs was convicted for receiving £4000 
worth of pearls, diamonds, and gold articles stolen from 
Brooksby Hall. Jacobs was undoubtedly acting as the 
go-between for a gang of ‘‘ swell ’’ receivers of stolen 
property in London who have international connexions. 
If Jacobs had given away his associates as Spencer and 
Humphreys did, the police could have broken up a most 
dangerous gang. Whether they can still do so without 
Jacobs’ assistance is a doubtful question. 


If it is true that the McKenna Education Bill is not to 
be dropped, it is idle to talk about friendly arrangements 
and negotiations and conferences. That Bill cannot be 
the basis of a just settlement. Acceptance of the least 
Churchmen and Roman Catholics must demand would 
mean such a fundamental departure from Mr. McKenna’s 
Bill that recasting or conversion would be found 
impossible. Mr. McKenna himself by cleverly, as he 
thought, making it a money Bill, has made its adapta- 
tion extremely difficult. Anyway it cannot be done in 
the Lords. For ourselves we have no confidence in any 
settlement being reached at all. 


Anglicans and Roman Catholics cannot accept less 
than the repeal of the Cowper-Temple clause, the 
right of every parent to have denominational teach- 
ing for his children in every school every day during 
school hours,and freedom to those of the regular 
teachers who are willing to give this teaching. Public 
control, in our view, we may well accept; nor need 
we boggle at having to pay the cost of denominational 
teaching. But not one jot of our claims can we abate. 
If the Archbishop of Canterbury accepted anything less, 
he would not have the public opinion of the Church 
behind him. The Bishop of Winchester, we note, is 
sanguine. He bids us not believe the Government cap- 
able of taking our schools from us without compensa- 
tion. But as that is precisely what Mr. McKenna did 
propose, we do not quite see why we should not believe 
it. Anglican optimism seems to be as incurable as 


unjustified. 


Dr. Maclagan has done rightly to resign. He can 
well claim that his ‘‘ long day’s task is done ’’; he has 
earned a rest. It is no loyalty to duty to persist after 
you have lost power to do it fully. Dr. Maclagan has 
been a good servant to the Church and the Church will 
not forget it. The question of his successor is troublous. 
Politics have coloured all this Government’s ecclesiastical 
appointments; and we can hardly hope party will not 
dominate the appointment to York. The education 
controversy only sleeps: and a broken sleep. It will 
be very useful to this Government to have a supporter 
of their education policy enthroned at York. He would 
be very welcome to Lord Crewe in the House of Lords. 
The Bishop of Hereford would be much more influential 
as Archbishop of York ; so would the Bishop of S. Asaph. 
We admit that the position for Mr. Asquith is a difficult 
one. He is not a Churchman ; his point of view cannot 
be an Anglican’s. Yet to one of the finer spirits 
not being a Churchman would make it a matter of 
honour to appoint only. with the Church’s interest in 


view. 
The death of Dr. Caird can hardly be said to remove 


a great Oxford figure. No doubt anyone who: has 
been Master of Balliol must always count as an Oxford’ 
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magnate. But Caird was necessarily overshadowed by 
Jowett; he never came out of the shade. Even the 
exactly right man for the place could hardly quite ‘‘ come 
off ’’ after Jowett. And we could not say that Caird ever 
was quite the right man to be Master of Balliol. He 
was first-rate intellectually of course; he was a philo- 
sopher too; and he kept up the religious tradition which 
accepted Christianity but waived its obligations. Buta 
Master of Balliol should know something of the world. 
Caird, it is true, was an Oxford man in every technical 
sense ; but in every other sense he was a Glasgow student. 
At Glasgow, not at Oxford, will be his real memorial. 
Glasgow may fairly claim him for her own. A distin- 
guished Scotch philosopher is his right description ; and 
the philosophy was more than the philosopher. 


Why has Mr. Cecil H. Smith, of the British Museum, 
been appointed ‘‘ Director and Secretary of the Art 
Museum ’’? Why has Mr. A. B. Skinner been super- 
seded? The reorganisation of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum is a sound one. The Art Museum will hence- 
forward stand on its own legs. But all will depend on the 
new head. Mr. Cecil Smith’s work as Keeper of the 
Greek and Roman antiquities is no doubt well known. 
But we do not know that it watrants his selection to direct 
the Art Museum. Is he the best man that could be got? 
We understand he is a Radical in politics. But what 
has that to do with art or fitness to run an art museum ? 
However, as far as the British Museum is concerned, 
there are other antiquaries there than Mr. Cecil Smith. 
He will be missed, no doubt, but his colleagues perhaps 
need not be inconsolable. : 


Lord Crewe, at the London Press Club, made the 
point that the sensational press would be more sensa- 
tional still if it would use simple language. This 
apparent paradox he defended by saying that the stern 
simplicity of the State trials was more thrilling than the 
most ornate description of a trial in the papers. This is 
true for an educated reader. The common reader fancies 
stilted language or slang. We are in the era of slang. 
Before long we shall have Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘‘ frazzle ’’ 
turning up everywhere in print. Mr. Runciman is 
nearer the mark than Lord Crewe. There is not much 
improvement in simplicity noticeable. When a reporter 
can say a man’s ‘‘ leg was broken’”’ instead of ‘‘ he 
sustained a broken leg ’’, ‘‘ went’’ instead of ‘‘ pro- 
ceeded ’’, we shall believe in it. 


Between the L.C.C. and Lord Rosebery (once such 
bosom friends !) Epsom will fall to zero in the estate 
market. The L.C.C. makes it the dumping-ground for 
London’s lunatics and Lord Rosebery takes care that 
everyone shall know it. At the moment it is probable 
that most of us would be blissfully unconscious of there 
being seven lunatics at large in Epsom but for Lord 
Rosebery’s letter in Wednesday’s papers. If Epsom 
were attracting us, we should have gone there to settle 
without a qualm as to lunatics harmless or harmful : but 
now who would go to Epsom? Why, the venue of the 
Derby itself will have to be changed! The public 
will be scared even off the pleasures of the heath. And 
Epsom will be left an undisputed field for the Council’s 
operations. Are the Lord of Durdans and the L.C.C. in 
collusion afterall? Any way as things are going, Epsom 
landlords will be wise to make terms as soon as they can. 


In future a ‘‘ taxi ’’—to be correct, a motor-cab—is 
to be called by one blast instead of three. So runs Sir 
Edward Henry’s edict. ‘‘ Blast’’ does not seem the 
happiest word to describe the shriek of a whistle. It 
rather makes one think of its maddening effect on nerves. 
One cannot but be profoundly grateful to Sir Edward 
Henry for this by no means small mercy. To a man 
with nerves the hours when taxies are in great demand— 
shopping hours, dinner-time, theatres—became a sharp 
torture with the cat-calls on all sides. Three shrieks 
on this side, on that side, and everywhere was an 
irritant Satan himself might have invented. The new 
order will not take us out of purgatory, but it should 
mitigate the pangs. The two blasts for hansoms and 
the three for growlers will not trouble us much. All the 
shrieking was for taxi-cabs. 


WIND AND WHIRLWIND. 


AN the Kaiser, who, thinking to sow good seed, 
sowed the wind, ride the whirlwind he has reaped ? 
This is the question. At the present moment the sky is 
rather dark. The only real cause of complaint that 
can be made against the Kaiser is that he did not cal- 
culate either the effect of his words on certain foreign 
powers affected or its recoil upon his own people. Un- 
fortunately the mischief has been aggravated by 
the opening of the Reichstag, where awkward ques- 
tions will be raised, as all German parties are 
excited. The Kaiser himself has had the good sense 
to say nothing, but the German Foreign Office has cer- 
tainly not improved the position by the extraordinary 
communication it has made urbi et orbi. 

It was a maxim of Lord Palmerston, ‘‘ Never explain, 
never apologise ’’, and if the motto has much merit in 
one’s personal affairs, it has even more weight when 
dealing with the affairs of other people. The extreme 
ingenuity required to emerge with credit from an 
imbroglio in which we have accepted the apologetic and 
explanatory réle on our own behalf is only emphasised 
when we undertake to pose in that capacity for other 
people. Dante gives excellent advice about abstaining 
from uttering the truth ‘‘ when it has the appearance of 
a lie’’, but he might have gone on to point out the 
hopeless quandary in which a man involves himself when 
he invents a story that no sane man will accept for truth, 
in an endeavour to shield somebody else. With all its 
great strength the German intellect is not especially 
qualified for subtle and delicate evasions. Bismarck 
used to get out of his difficulties by telling the brutal 
truth. The present Chancellor has excited the mirth 
of Europe by giving the world a history of this occur- 
rence, the only excuse for believing in which would be 
its improbability. The English Foreign Office was made 
a laughing-stock thirty years ago because it gave its 
secret agreement with Russia to be copied by a hack at 
so much an hour and then expressed surprise when he 
sold the text to a newspaper ; but if we are to credit the 
history gravely given to the world of this imperial pro- 
nouncement, the German Foreign Office is run on lines 
which would ruin any private business ina fortnight. An 
important declaration handed by the Kaiser to his Chan- 
cellor passes twice through that functionary’s hands 
without his noticing anything remarkable in it save that 
it is badly written on thin paper ; he passes it to other 
people who show equally little curiosity until some 
second or third class clerk initials it for publication, 
which the Minister accepts as sufficient to warrant him 
in initialling it also. This remarkable tale, if it were 
told by one of those ingenious gentlemen who compose 
romances about the intrigues of foreign Chancelleries, 
would be voted very poor stuff and not ingenious 
enough to form the basis of a really engrossing 
story. If it really be true, there is ample ground 
for the uneasiness and irritation in Germany. Such 
a Foreign Office might plunge the country into war 
at any moment through pure inadvertence, or might 
jeopardise the honour of the country and not notice it. 
But we all know that the German Foreign Office is not 
in fact conducted in this fashion and that its secrets are 
not guarded with as little precaution as if they were 
Irish Crown jewels. It is not possible to believe that 
Prince Bilow was not consulted about the pronounce- 
ment, or that, having been consulted, he did not fully 
comprehend its drift. Had he never been consulted he 
must have resigned, and it is equally clear that the publi- 
cation was a deliberate act of the imperial will and that no 
strong objection was taken to the step by Prince Bilow, 
not strong enough at all events to require him to resign 
on the publication of the document. The story presented 
to us does not lack ingenuity of a perverted kind, for 
it might enable the Chancellor to retain his place and 
yet shield the Kaiser; while to admit that he had 
expressed approval of the pronouncement would make 
his diplomatic position untenable. But the story has 
not convinced Europe and has only made Germans the 
more furious. 

One can understand German annoyance and the 
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indignation of France and Russia; but what have 
Englishmen or English papers to complain of? We 
may fear the effects of the Emperor’s impetuosity and the 
shocks he gives to public opinion, but it is not only un- 
chivalrous, it is stupid, to disbelieve in his absolute sin- 
cerity. The whole of his career has shown his earnest 
desire to live on good terms with this country. With 
the exception of the Kruger telegram, it would be diffi- 
cult to find one unfriendly act he has committed. Un- 
fortunately there is no gainsaying the fact that con- 
siderable sections of German opinion, principally among 
the upper classes, are hostile to us, but the Kaiser has 
certainly not encouraged them ; on the contrary, he has 
caused great annoyance by thwarting and obstructing 
such opposition to a good understanding. We are well 
aware that the English Teutophobe replies, like Talley- 
rand, to the statement, ‘‘ Je n’ai fait qu’une 
méchanceté ’’, ‘‘ Quand finiras-tu?’’ The Kaiser’s 
active, pushing policy and his ambitions for Germany 
are the real cause of offence, and these he is not likely to 
abandon. No self-respecting nation can afford to leave 
its growing trade unprotected. On the other hand, 
Germans do not rightly gauge British conviction that the 
command of the sea must be ours or we perish. If we 
would only build ships steadily and not talk so much about 
it, we should not add so much fuel to the fire kindled by 
the German Navy League. But the right attitude for 
England in the present difficulty is surely dictated by the 
ordinary feeling of a gentleman: to accept, without 
questioning it, the sincerity of the Kaiser’s sentiments 
and to recognise fully the good intentions which have 
prompted this latest utterance. This we can well afford to 
do without in any way altering our view of the unfor- 
tunate manner in which it has been given to the world. 
There is no inconsistency or discourtesy in intimating 
that while we are grateful for the Kaiser’s ,goodwill 
we also note his remark as to the hostility of many Ger- 
mans and cannot ignore it. The sneers, flouts and 
gibes which have greeted his latest message are neither 
good policy nor good form. Our own position at the 
moment is strong enough to let us play the beau réle 
without giving away an iota of our advantage. The 
theory that the whole incident is a diabolical plot to 
justify subsequent aggression is too fine spun for 
scrutiny. The machinery is too clumsy (from the most 
cynical point of view) to have been invented by a 
Machiavelli. 

Nations like being laughed at even less than in- 
dividuals, and the soreness of German feeling at the 
present moment is bad for Europe. Since we called 
attention to it last week the menace of an outburst of 
Slav enthusiasm has grown not less, but greater. If the 
folly of Servia were really to launch that country against 
Austria and she were then threatened with extinction, 
popular feeling in Russia would almost certainly force the 
Tsar’s Government into taking sides. Thus, while Turkey 
and Bulgaria look like sensibly squaring their differences, 
the Slav danger grows more menacing, and has been 
distinctly swelled by the encouraging reception given to 
the Servian Crown Prince in S. Petersburg. Germany 
must back her ally, though this Balkan complication 
is far from being of German making, and is probably 
most distasteful to Government and people alike. But 
it is hard to believe that the unfriendly tone adopted 
towards France over the Casablanca incident may not 
be traced in some degree to the wish of the German 
Foreign Office to retrieve in a measure the blow its pres- 
tige has suffered by the events of the last ten days. 
A diplomatic success of any sort would serve to salve the 
wound its self-respect has suffered. In such circum- 
stances the most trivial incident might light a flame hard 
to extinguish. French opinion on this occasion seems 
unlikely to allow the Government to climb down in the 
abject fashion of the Delcassé affair. M. Pichon will 
hardly be dismissed if he stands firm. If France were to 
surrender absolutely, her position as a Great Power 
would be gone. However, diplomacy seems to be reach- 
ing a peaceable solution. The incident is incomparably 
less grave than was the North Sea escapade of the 
Russian fleet, from which both nations emerged without 
loss of dignity. Unfortunately, and not unnaturally, 


German resentment demands a victim. We shall play 
the noble part if, instead of doing all we can to inflame 
the irritation unwittingly aroused on our account, we 
can find a dignified formula which may help to calm 
German nerves without sacrificing France. 


THE BURDEN OF OPPOSITION. 


GREAT deal of criticism has been levelled of late 
A against the Unionist party in the House of 
Commons, the accusation being that it fails efficiently 
to carry out the duties attached to an Opposition and 
that this failure is due to the combined causes of a slack 
attendance and a lack of ability. Candid friends in the 
Unionist press have not been backward with their abuse. 
At intervals when sensationalism runs short and senti- 
mentalism turns sick, they goad members with good 
advice or threaten them with black lists under the 
assumption that such a judicious mixture of arrogance 
and anger must necessarily be of great service to the 
party. Though much of this outcry from outside may 
be dismissed as born of ignorance and kept alive only for 
lack of other matter, it is well at times for political parties, 
as for other partnerships, to hold a general stock-taking 
in which the assets may be valued, the losses faced, and 
depreciation allowed for. 

Lord Winterton, in a letter which we printed last 
week, complains that the whole burden of active opposi- 
tion rests upon the shoulders of four or five men on the 
front Opposition bench assisted by a score or so from 
the back benches, and to this rather than to individual 
inferiority of Unionist members when placed in the 
scales with their Radical opponents he attributes such 
truth as there may be in the alleged failure of the Oppo- 
sition. We are by no means with those who take a 
despondent view either of the party or its personality, 
but it is not impossible after three years in opposition 
to gauge fairly the quality of its members and thus 
form some opinion of its future fortunes. If bye- 
elections may be taken as any expression of opinion on 
the work done by the Opposition, it cannot be said that 
the country is dissatisfied. It may be argued that the 
electorate reckons only with the Government of the day, 
and votes for or against it according to its like or 
dislike of specific proposals. But at least the country 
must consider an alternative Ministry ; it cannot desire 
to displace a party from power without a thought as to 
its successor. Thus far then it is apparent that the 
people would now prefer a Unionist Government, 
Unionist principles and the Unionist policy as fore- 
shadowed by the party in opposition to the please-God 
piracy that goes disguised under the label of the Liberal 
Programme. 

To what degree has the conduct of the Unionist party 
in Opposition encouraged its supporters to look forward 
with confidence and eagerness to the time when it is 
ence more returned to power? Few Unionists require 
reminding that deep discontent was rumbling through 
the ranks of the party before the 1906 disaster (to which 
perhaps it was a contributory cause) owing to the con- 
viction widely held that ability was no aid to success, 
that youth would not be served with any of the crumbs 
of office, and that Eton and the aristocracy were the 
only avenues through which promotion was to be ob- 
tained. That this should be a fundamental belief held 
by a vast number of keen young Unionists in all parts 
of the country is, to say the least of it, unfortunate ; if 
it be well founded, it is disastrous. It is an evil thing 
for Unionism that ambitious youth should regard the 
Radical party as the only one offering him the stepping- 


stones by which he may reach from obscurity to fame 


and tread the higher planes of office and of power. The 
present Treasury bench sets an example, containing 
as it does one Cabinet Minister and half-a-dozen Under- 
Secretaries—two of whom were new members in 1906 
—all under forty vears of age. In any new Unionist 
Administration the leaders will have to see to it that 
the competition is made an open one, and that the 
rewards will not go by favour. 

As things are at present it must frankly be admitted 
that in many cases our men are not only outnumbered, 
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but outmatched : to use a nautical simile, ship for ship 
the enemy carries greater weight of metal, and this 
difference is more apparent between the two front 
benches than between the lower ratings. Mr. Balfour 
indeed is superior in debate to any man on the Treasury 
bench or in any part of the House. The other day at 
Manchester Mr. Churchill, in one of his prepared per- 
sonalities, alluded to him as the ‘‘ Irremovable ”’. Had 
he used the word ‘‘ Irreplaceable ’’, he would certainly 
have sacrificed an insolence, but uttered a truth. For, 
with the exception of Mr. Balfour, it must be said that 
the Treasury bench as a whole attains a higher average 
than the opposing members of the late Administration. 
No one in Parliament has done better or harder work 
than Mr. Long, whether in the House or in the country, 
and it may be that he is destined, as was Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, to reap ultimately the highest 
reward of faithful service and steadfast courage under 
difficulties. Mr. Bonar Law perhaps has also a great 
future in front of him; there can be no reason why he 
should not one day succeed Mr. Lloyd George, to whom 
he is superior in form and equal in ability. But un- 
doubtedly the disaster of 1906 left derelict on the front 
bench individuals who mark the difference between the 
two parties. Worthy in many walks of life though they 
be, should they again be found occupying positions in 
z Unionist Administration nothing is more certain than 
that further desertions will weaken the rank and file in 
the House and disgust and discouragement sap the 
party in the country. 

It is unfortunate politically that so many of the best 
brains on the Unionist side are in the House of Lords. 
Lord. Milner, for instance, would be worth much to the 
party were he in the Lower House ; but we must accept 
facts as we find them and use the material we have in the 
Commons, where alone it can be useful in opposing the 
pick of the Radical party. 

Before honours can be obtained, however, they must 
first be earned, and it is ‘* up to ’’ the back benches now 
to show whether they possess sufficient capacity to make 
their cry for more room a fair one. And here a further 
difficulty has to be faced. In the next Parliament a 
Unionist free-trader will have no seat for the simple 
reason that no seat will have him ; Marylebone may prove 
the solitary exception ; otherwise a would-be candidate 
must abjure Cobdenism or turn Radical. All will gladly 
admit that Lord Robert Cecil has done perhaps more 
good work than any single member on the back benches 
during the course of this Parliament, yet he, seemingly, 
must be ruled out of a Unionist Cabinet unless the urgent 
requirements of the revenue cause him to modify his 
fiscal faiths. Lord Hugh, with his great abilities, seems 
lost to the party and to politics, frozen fast among the 
particles of a creed grown cold. Another promising 
recruit similarly handicapped is Mr. Bowles, who has 
industry, push, and a father—three excellent things in 
due proportion if properly restrained and kept in sub- 
jective place. The two Cecils certainly would be in- 
cluded in any Unionist Government, were they to adopt 
the first item of the Unionist programme, and thus 
far Eton and the aristocracy would be justified of their 
children. No doubt Mr. F. E. Smith could be regarded 
as another certainty, he and Lord Robert being the only 
two of the newer men who are so far suspected of genius. 
After these come those who will rise rather by the com- 
moner British qualities of energy and assiduity. Dis- 
tinguished for common-sense rather than quick wit, the 
party is well off in young men who will rise regularly 
and deservedly through the grades that divide private 
secretaries from Prime Ministers. Lord Helmsley, Mr. 
Mitchell-Thomson, Mr. Hicks-Beach are all good de- 
baters and promise well to sustain the party traditions ; 
but here again the House of Lords steps in and will in 
time take toll of two out of these three. Among the 
older men Mr. Cave has won the ear and respect of all 
parties ; the equal of any in ability, he yet has a diffident, 
deprecating manner that covers sound knowledge and 
streng argument. He convinces the House while 
scratching its back. 

But we have perhaps rather stretched the subject 
beyond present requirements. The first need of the 


Unionist party is union. When Mr. Chamberlain and 
his Liberals joined the Conservatives over twenty years 
ago they brought with them ideas, policies, moods, and 
modes of thought that the older Tories scarcely under- 
stood and heartily disliked. The Tory party, on the 
other hand, could hardly have continued to exist had it 
not been compelled to widen its outlook and increase its 
pace by its new allies. That pace cannot slacken now ; 
Socialism is not to be stemmed by negatives only, and 
the unemployed must have work, not watchwords. The 
two schools of differing opinions exist side by side 
to-day within the party, and to bridge that difference is 
work to which every well-wisher should lend a hand. 
The advanced section must understand first that there 
are Conservatives who have principles which they hold 
as dear and reckon as vital as any change in the fiscal 
system ; and secondly that nothing can be easily effected 
without their aid. Similarly those whose cry is ‘‘ back ”’ 
have to bear in mind that the majority decides and has 
decided ; that tariff reform has won and is winning at the 
bye-elections ; that without it we are without revenue: 
and without a policy. 


THE AMERICAN ELECTION. 


A F TER a campaign, whose interest was in the inverse 

ratio of the shouting and the speeches, Mr. Taft 
has been elected President of the United States. Can 
anybody tell us what the contest was about? We do 
not mean, of course, from the point of view of Mr. Taft 
and his friends, or of Mr. Bryan and his friends; for 
the occupant of the White House, though his salary is 
only £10,000 a year, is for four years the sovereign of 
the United States, with no check upon his executive 
power or, his patronage, and with an influence upon 
legislation at least equal to that of the Prime Minister 
of this country. As political offices go, the American 
Presidency is one of the best, and almost worth the 
superhuman efforts of touring and tub-thumping per-- 
formed by the candidates. We can imagine Mr. Bryan, 
a journalist still in the prime of life, enjoying the pro- 
cessions, and the cheering that lasts for sixty minutes, 
and being willingly dragged from his bed in the smalf 
hours to make a speech from the rear platform of his 
Pullman car. But Mr. Taft, the successful lawyer, who. 
has turned ‘‘le cap de quarantaine’’, who has been 
the governor of a province and a Secretary of State, must 
often have cursed democracy in his heart, and, ‘‘ steam- 
engine in trousers’’ as he is, have ruefully asked 
himself, as he sucked his throat-drops, whether the game 
was worth the candle. Then there was Mr. Roosevelt, 
the pattern of an American gentleman, who elegantly 
expressed his opinion that there was ‘‘ too much sac- 
charine ’’ in the campaign, and that ‘‘ ginger’’ was. 
required as a corrective. To administer the necessary 
stimulant, the President accused one of his opponents 
of murder and several others of theft—but the word 
‘* steal ’’ has ceased to have any meaning in America. 
Again we ask, What was it all about ? 

Argument being absent, the business resolved. itself 
into one of avoirdupois. Mr. Bryan and Mr. Taft have 
both denounced the Trusts (perfunctorily, it must be 
admitted), and have both pledged themselves not to 
make any serious alterations in the tariff. Out of what 
material, then, did these two wonderful persons spin 
their twenty speeches a day? Americans are not, as a 


_tule, slow to make us a present of their political opinions. 


when they have any. It is therefore significant that 
even the American press has failed to devise anything 
like a dividing-line of principle between the Republican 
and Democratic parties. In short, the election has been 
a huge machine-made fight between Tweedledum and 


‘Tweedledee. It may be remembered by the bewildered 


Briton, who sometimes inquires innocently the difference 
between Democrats and Republicans, that Mr. Byran 
made his reputation some twelve years ago by advocat- 
ing ‘‘ free silver ’’, and describing the United States as 
‘* crucified on a cross of gold’’. But free silver was 
found’ to be too dangerous a platform, and it was aban- 
doned by Tammany in favour of a mild homeopathic 
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dose of free trade. But, tariff reduction did not catch 
on either, so that has been thrown over. As there is no 
difference of principle between the American parties, it 
is rather interesting to observe that an historical tradi- 
tion, if only half a century old, has some grip on the 
people of the United States. Fifty years ago the 
Democratic party stood for State rights as against the 
supremacy of the Federal Government. The doctrine 
of State rights was no philosophic or sentimental theory 
of government. It meant the right of the landowners 
in the Southern States to employ slave labour on their 
plantations and:to import freely the manufactured goods 
of Europe in exchange for their cotton and sugar 
exports. The Republicans of the North were not 
planters but manufacturers, and cared more about the 
tariff than about the slaves. However, slavery was an 
excellent stick with which to beat the Southern free 
traders, and was wielded with such effect that the 
Southern States went solid for Home Rule, or Secession, 
as it was then called, and fought the Civil War. The 
question of State rights is not exactly dead: it broke 
out a year or two ago in California over the question of 
Japanese immigration ; and it might break out at any 
moment in any of the States of the Union, for subordina- 
tion to a superior authority is one of the lessons of 
civilisation which the Americans never have learned, and 
probably never will. But though State rights are not 
dead, they were not raised as an issue in this election. 
Free trade has long ago been abandoned by the Demo- 
erats ; and yet, to-day, the Southern States voted solid 
for Mr. Bryan, while the Northern and Western States 
went as solid for Mr. Taft. There is a humorous couplet 
of somebody’s which sums up the situation : 


“* For the South is true and tender, 
But the North’s an old offender.”’ 


The fact is that the South votes the Democratic ticket 
and the North votes the Republican ticket from mere 
force of habit ; and as habit is a conservative tendency 
we are well enough pleased, if somewhat bored, by the 
election. 

Clearly the frantic efforts of the candidates, and their 
bosses, and certain newspapers to whip up enthusiasm 
were necessitated by the absence of any ennobling 
national theme or even of any important material issue. 
Is this a fair sample of a general election under unlimited 
democracy? What a dreary prospect if it be! How 
well did Lord Sherbrooke describe democracy as ‘‘ a 


bare and level plain, where every molehill is a moun-' 


tain and every thistle is a forest tree’?! Nevertheless, 
there are issues in American politics which are exciting 
enough, though for the hour they have been kept under. 
We mean the issues that are raised by writers like Mr. 
Upton Sinclair and by journalist-politicians like Mr. 
Hearst : namely, the methods of the mammoth millionaire 
and their effects upon the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Strange as it may appear to the 
envious Briton, there are quite a number of citizens in 
the United States with limited means, and even some 
who may, without offence or exaggeration, be called 
poor. It is asserted, though we can hardly believe it, 
that the Trust magnates, with incomes of a million dollars 
a year, are not more than seven or eight million persons, 
which is not so much as to per cent. of a population of 
some 90,000,000 souls. It is clear that if ever 
democracy sets about the Trusts in earnest there will be 
warm work. Some prophets put the great industrial 
revolution in the United States on to the year 1912, when 
Mr. Hearst will be enthroned at the White House. The 
danger for this poor little island is that the millionaires, 
frightened by the yellow spectre of Mr. Hearst, may 
come over here to settle, and so make it more difficult 
than ever for plain, modest people with professional 
incomes to live like gentlemen. 


—— « 


THE VANISHING LICENSING BILL. 


HANGES made, changes promised, and changes 
now taking shape make the Licensing Bill at pre- 

sent a very difficult document. It is impossible to say 
what time-limit the Government will ultimately take 


their stand on: whether they will insist on fourteen 


or accept twenty-one years. And yet, formally, the 
clause containing the term of fourteen years has 
been passed. Then to avoid an obvious injustice to 
the licence-holders who survive this period, the pro- 
vision was made that the monopoly value should not 
be exacted for seven years. Thereupon it dawned 
on the authors of this improvised concession that 
the local option provisions in the original Bill would 
make the concession illusory. If the licence-holder 
could be suppressed by local option, what was the use of 
giving him an extended ‘term free from the monopoly 
levy? His house might at once be shut up, and he would 
lose not only his business but the compensation he had 
paid to the suppressed licensees without ever having had 
a chance of reimbursement. The original local option 
clauses were therefore added to by providing that on 
this question a three-fourths instead of a bare majority 
should be necessary. When the two things were 
brought together, their incongruity and impossibility of 
being worked stared everybody in the face.. Those advo- 
cates of the Bill who retain some sense of reasonableness, 
began to suggest that it would be better if these en- 
grafted provisions were removed. They took this line 
as a matter of strategy, not because they object to the 
principle of local option. The Bill ought to be lightened 
that the Lords might not have such patent reasons for 
rejecting it. So probably the Government will drop 
local option in the cases for which the two-thirds majority 
was provided. The result of this is that in a quite un- 
foreseen way the Government are being led to the 
admission that the time-limit of fourteen years is too 
short, and to consider the proposal to extend it to twenty- 
one years. They are even being urged by some of their 
supporters to provide that the present licensees shall at 
the end of the fourteen years hold their licences for the 
next seven years without the liability of being forfeited 
except for misconduct. At present nobody knows what 
the intentions of the Government are; but if the time- 
limit is so extended, it is clear that the whole basis of 
compensation is altered. There cannot be two methods 
ef compensation : one on a fourteen years’ basis for the 
licences extinguished within fourteen years and another 
for those extinguished after the fourteen years. So that 
if the term is extended the mode of compensation also 
will have to be on the twenty-one years principle. In 
all this moving morass we can only see the Government 
fixed on one thing : the determination to hold by a time- 
limit. This is the central and fatal vice of their Bill, and 
whatever modifications they may introduce, it remains 
sufficient reason for rejecting the Bill. 

Let us take two other points of the original Bill and 
see how they stand. These are the barmaid question 
and Sunday closing. The sub-clause which gave the 
justices power in renewing licences to make a con- 
dition that no woman should be employed in the busi- 
ness has been struck out. This power will remain 
what it is under the Act of 1904. It will only apply 
to a grant of a new licence. As to Sunday closing, 
the original Bill provided for three hours in the 
country and left London untouched. In consequence 
of a discussion of Friday week, London is to be 
included with certain modifications which we will con- 
sider below. The barmaid question is settled so 
far as the present Bill is concerned, but it raises the 
whole vexed subject of women’s labour; and there 
was no particular reason why the occupation of the 
barmaid should be closed more than some other occu- 
pations that women follow. Its inclusion in the 
Licensing Bill was an expression of teetotal hatred of 
the public-house : of the morbid feeling that everyone 
who touches liquor for any purpose is contaminated. But 
it cannot be considered satisfactory that as regards new 
licences justices should be able to impose conditions on 
the employment of barmaids, and that barmaids should 
be employed unconditionally on old licensed premises. 
The most serious objection is that so many public-houses, 
and the older ones especially, are thoroughly insanitary, 
ill-ventilated, cramped for space, dirty and sufficient, 
without charging liquor as the cause, to impair the health 
and shorten the lives of all who are employed in them, 
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as are barmaids, for long hours. - On principle we believe 
that the occupations of women ought to be carefully. | 
selected, and the ideal would be that women should | 


not follow any occupations but those their own tastes and | 


feelings make agreeable to them. But how impossible 
this is! We must look at the actual labour market, 
overcrowded with women. 
the same class as the shop-girl and waitress, and to 
throw them on to those over-stocked occupations is to 
do a serious injustice to a vast number of women besides 
barmaids. They are the smarter, brighter, better- 
looking girls of the lower middle classes, and there are 
already too many of them who pass over into an adven- 
turous and irregular life from the hardships of their 
position. Some sentimentalists ask a sort of question 
ad hominem: Would you like your sister to be a bar- 
maid? The answer is, of course, No; but it would 
apply to fifty other respectable occupations if girls have 
to make their living. The really serious question, outside 
the wages question, is, Does the law sufficiently protect 
the health and regulate the hours of women who work 
for their living? The barmaid is exposed to more 
unhealthy work-conditions even than the shopgirl. Her 
case is included in the labour and not the licensing 
question, which is always exposed to the vagaries of the 
teetotalcrank. Moralists and theorists like Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald believe the time will come when a woman, 
for no other reason than that she is a woman, will be 
rewarded for being born with a provision from the State. 
In the meantime the poor woman must work for wages ; 
and until Mr. Macdonald has secured a provision for her 
otherwise, she will not thank him for interfering. Her 
health and morality are very valuable to the State; but 
we cannot keep her moral or healthy by throwing her 
out of employment and into the jaws of the sweating 
wolves. 

It may be assumed perhaps now that the Government 
has made up its mind what changes must be made in the 
original Bill as to Sunday closing and the clubs. The 
real question is whether the effect of the Sunday clauses 
will not be to leave matters very much as they are at pre- 
sent. Any public-house which has a spare room may call 
itself a restaurant, and keep open for the supply of meals 
with drink to the hours as now fixed. A meal may be 
anything from bread and cheese to the menu of a first- 
class restaurant or hotel. No limit can be put to the 
time spent over it or to the amount of liquor taken with 
it. If publicans, either in London or the country, are in- 
clined to use the permission to serve meals with liquor 
just for the sake of selling liquor until the present hours 
of closing, there will be little difficulty. Offences will 
be hard to prove, and the police, not to be outwitted, 
will be tempted to lay more or less ingenious traps. The 
Government, by making the hours for the country and 
London the same, interfered with the business of the 
London restaurants. Torepair their mistake they added 
an hour to London for all places where a meal was served 
in a special room. The definition of a restaurant they 
extended to the country. The result is practically to 
reduce very little the opportunity for drinking. Suppose 
the two hours granted are between seven and nine in a 
country public-house. Under the pretence of a meal 
drinking can be continued until the present hour of 
closing. The only good that may arise, and for this 
the Government can take no credit, is that publicans may 
be led to provide food more freely than they have hitherto 
done. If the proposed restrictions on clubs do no more 
to reduce opportunities for drinking than these Sunday- 
closing proposals—and how can they ?—the parts of the 
Bill alleged to have a direct temperance bearing vanish, 
though the Bill may be passed. All that will come of it 
will be that the licensed public-houses will not be per- 


mitted to be the effective, as they are the natural, rivals. 


of the unlicensed and far more dangerous clubs. 


THE CITY. 
W HAT happened in Throgmorton Street on Wednes- 
day morning reminded us painfully of 5 June 
1902, the Monday after the declaration of peace in the 
Transvaal. There was the same early gathering of 
simple enthusiasts, breakfasting at Lyons’ and Slaters’ 


Barmaids are women of | 


about eight, thronging the narrow street before nine; 
the same shouting of prices, and the same slinking off, 
disappointed and abashed, about the hour of eleven. 
The truth is that these long-foreseen, loudly predicted, 
and carefully-provided-for booms never come to any- 
thing. When the supreme moment arrives,.and the 
portentous news is announced, it is discovered that 
there are as many people anxious to sell on.it as to buy 
on it, and so the bulls and the bears cancel one another. 
Thus the Taft boom fizzled out much as the Vereenig- 
ing boom did. Union Pacifics rose to 183 at one moment, 
only to sink back to 180, then to rise to 181, being 
actually not much affected by the election. The one 
really. strong stock was Steel Common, which touched 
52, and kept about 51, a price it has not reached since 
the launching of the Trust in the historic boom of 1gor. 
Opinions about the American market differ very much, 
as usual. A great many people believe that the market 
will go much higher in the next three months; that 
Union Pacifics, for instance, will go to 250 before the 
New Year. They claim to know that Mr. Harriman 
will begin his melon-cutting almost at once. Others say 
that the big interests intend to ‘‘ stand from under ”’ here 
and now, as there is nothing left to go for. We do not 
share this latter view, because it is quite evident that the 
public have not yet come into the market and relieved 
the big operators of their burthens of stock. Whether 
they ever will do so, after the terrible lesson of last year, 
is at least doubtful. But at all events an attempt will 
be made to get them in; and thefefore we are of those 
who think that, saving a European war, the American 
market will be forced and kept up for some months. 

Barring a European war! It seems strange to have 
to put in that hedging proviso. But as if the Balkan 
trouble were not enough, we now have Germany trying 
to bully France into an apology about half-a-dozen 
deserters at Casablanca. What babies these Emperors 
and their Chancellors are! The worst of it is that these 
babies play with the lives and fortunes of millions as if 
they were tin soldiers. Paris was very much perturbed 
on Tuesday, as was evident from the selling of. Kaffirs, 
but on Wednesday the French financiers seemed to 
‘** know something,’’ for they took to buying back shares 
that had fallen. Rand Mines, Modders, and Gold Fields 
were, as usual, the softest market, being the chief specu- 
lative counters, which always fall about ros. on bad 
news. Some of the French newspapers must, we think, 
be ‘‘ kept ’’ by the bears. But there is one thing which 
investors and speculators ought to keep in mind about 
Kaflir shares—namely, that the mining industry in the 
Transvaal is in a very flourishing, highly organised, and 
steadily progressive condition. Nothing that happens 
in Europe in the way of war can interfere for a day 
with the production of gold. We can only advise 
those who have paid for their Kaffir shares not to 
part with them in any event, and those who have any 
money to invest to wait until things look their very 
blackest, and then to buy as much as they can take up. 

Even the admirable and encouraging speech of Lord 
St. Davids at the Buenos Ayres and Pacific meeting 
failed to put heart into the Argentine railway market, 
which absolutely ignored the rattling traffics published 
on Wednesday. As it was his first appearance since his 
promotion to the peerage, Lord St. Davids was very 
warmly received. His shareholders are proud of him, 
and justly, for he has made their property one of the 
finest railways in the world. All the Argentine railway 
stocks are very cheap, but it is idle to advise anybody 
to buy in the present state of political unrest. If the 
statements at the statutory meeting of the Lena Gold- 
fields on Wednesday are borne out the prospects of the 
company are indeed big. 


INSURANCE: BONUS SYSTEMS—III. 


be previous articles we have discussed the relative 

merits of annual and quinquennial periods for bonus 
distribution ; we have shown the disadvantages of de- 
ferring participation in bonuses for long periods when 
normal rates of premium are charged, and the advan- 


| tages of doing so when the rates of premium are ex- 
| ceedingly low. We have also dealt with the attractions 
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of declaring bonuses on a basis that is readily under- 
stood, and that enables people contemplating life assur- 
ance to forecast future results on the supposition that 
the existing rate of bonus is maintained. The two best- 
known plans of this kind give the bonus in the form of 
an addition to the sum assured calculated for all ages 
at entry and for all durations of policies as an uniform 
percentage of either the sum assured or of the sum 
assured and previous reversionary bonuses which have 
not been commuted. 

Bonuses can nearly always be taken in four different 
ways, and sometimes a fifth choice is offered. The most 
usual plan is to declare the bonus as an addition to the 
sum assured, this amount being paid when the policy 
becomes aclaim. Instead of increasing the sum assured, 
the policyholder can, if he chooses, draw in cash the 


present value of the reversionary bonus. Another alter- | 
native is to substitute for the reversionary bonus an | 
annuity of equivalent value, this annuity being used to | 
reduce the premiums that have to be paid on the | 
policy ; it can be calculated on a basis which reduces | 


all future premiums by a comparatively small amount, 
or reduces the premiums until the next declaration of 


bLonus—usually five years hence—by a relatively large | 


amount. There is yet another option which is sometimes 
available—namely, to make a policy, originally subject 
to the payment of premiums throughout the whole of 
life, subject to the payment of premiums for a limited 
number of years only. Thus a man may take an ordinary 
whole-life policy, and the first bonus may relieve him 
of the necessity of paying any premiums after reaching 
the age of, say, seventy ; the second bonus provides for 
the cessation of premiums at a still younger age, and so 
on throughout. 

All these plans have points in their favour, and it is 
mainly a question which method of taking the bonus 
best suits the convenience of individual policyholders. 
In calculating the equivalent values of bonuses in dif- 
ferent forms the data used by life offices show con- 
siderable variations, and it may easily be that the man 
who wants to take his bonuses as a reversionary addition 
to the sum assured would do best to go to one office ; he 
who waats his bonuses in cash would do well to go to 
another ; and he who prefers to use the bonuses to reduce 
thé premiums should go to a third company. Some life 
offices provide that at the first declaration of bonus the 
policy-holder must choose the form in which all future 
bonuses will be taken, while other companies allow him 
to exercise the option at each distribution of surplus. 

While nearly all life offices give their policyholders 
the choice of using bonuses to reduce premiums, there 
are two societies—the London Life and the Metropoli- 
tan—who make a special feature of reduction of pre- 
miums by bonuses. The London Life was established 
in 1806, and has in the past accomplished some phenome- 
nally good results for its members. For the first seven 
years the rates of premium are extremely high, but 
after it has been paid for seven years the premium 
is reduced to about one-half the original rate and is 
subject to further reduction as time goes on. The 
policies of the London Life are divided into series, each 
series or class being closed from time to time. Under 
the first six series of policies it might happen that the 
bonus reductions of premium would be so large that the 
policyholder not only had nothing to pay, but the sum 
payable when the policy became a claim would be in- 
creased. Under comparatively recent regulations, how- 
ever, policies in the seventh series which remain long in 
force may have no premiums to pay, but the sum assured 
will in no case exceed the original amount of the policy. 
Consequently the best results yielded by the London Life 
cannot be repeated, but they remain very good. 

The premiums charged by the Metropolitan are sub- 
stantially lower than those of the London Life : the abate- 
ment of premium takes place after five years, when the 
reduction is 35 per cent. of the original premium, in- 
creasing from time to time to much larger proportions. 
Both these societies are extremely good, and the results 
excellent for those whom the system suits, while policies 
~of other kinds are available for those who prefer different 
methods. 


_ TACTICS AND THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY, 
1848—1908. 
By FIELD-MARSHAL Sir EvELyN Woop V.C. 

I. 


ERY few Britons, except those in the medical pro- 
fession, read papers concerning, or even give a 
thought to, the health of the defenders of the Empire. 
The steady progress during the last decade in 
equipping the British soldier mentally, physically, and 
mechanically for war is noted with satisfaction by the 
press, and credit is sometimes given to Field-Marshal 
Viscount Wolseley and to certain of his subordinates in 
that, after many years of struggle, they overcame the 
prejudice against reforms which for so long delayed the 
battle-training of our troops. 
This prejudice induced blind adherence to obsolete 
' exercises and formations hallowed by glorious victories 
gained by our indomitable soldiers under Marlborough 
' and Wellington, formations which became incompatible 


| with success under the fire of accurate long-range 
cannons and rifles. There are probably few persons who 
realise that the British infantry sailed for the East in 
_ 1854 carrying the musket used at Waterloo in 1815, and 
that at the Alma the 4th Division was still without a 
rifled weapon. The progress in battle-training was so 
deliberate that in 1888, when I assumed the command 
at Aldershot, the favourite artillery battery exercise was 
** changing front to the right and left on the centre sub- 
division ’’, which is of as much direct use for battle- 
training as dancing a cachucha would be to a prize-fighter 
when emerging from his corner. 

The South African War justified the consistent efforts 
of Viscount Wolseley, and that its lessons have been 
assimilated is evident both from what was seen in Sep- 
tember on Salisbury Plain and later in Hampshire. 

On the plain there were troops of all arms, including 
the largest body of British cavalry, some 5,000 horse- 
men, ever brought together. Officers of experience 
said the satisfactory progress was undoubted. It was, 
moreover, noticed that in Hampshire a large body of 
troops of all arms was so well handled as to be scarcely 
seen by day ere it got into touch with its foes ; and also 
that its night march, to gain a position whence it might 
assault at daylight, was remarkably well executed. 

The interest taken in the Salisbury Plain manceuvres 
not only by the leisured classes but also by the general 
public is shown by the space given in the daily press to 
picturesque narratives of mimic battles. 

While it is true that manceuvres are usually held when 
politics and to some extent commerce and other en- 
grossing subjects are in a state of suspended anima- 
tion, yet on the other hand there remains ample evidence 
of a considerable amount of interest in the war-training 
of the men who in the United Kingdom enable the great 
majority of Britons to evade the law of self-preservation, 
a national duty which falls on every adult on the Con- 
tinent. 

Important as is the higher training in tactics, or the 
art of killing with the minimum of personal risk, yet all 
improvements therein have been surpassed by the life- 
saving labours of the Army Medical Department. It is 
probable that future generations will acclaim surgeons 
as the most notable benefactors of the human race during 
the Victorian epoch, but their art in the Army comes 
into use only after battles, and for every ten men saved 
by the skill of surgeons preventive medicine saves its 
tens of thousands. It was not studied in 1848. Soldiers 
were generally recruited from the classes of farm 
labourers and journeymen. Each man was carefully in- 
spected, one-third of those offering themselves only being 
accepted by the doctors as fit for service. Those who 
got seriously ill were invalided, and thus passed back to 
the civil population ; yet that population had somewhat 
less than half the mortality of. the picked men who re- 

‘mained in the Army. At that time in civil life clerks in 
offices furnished the greatest proportion of 140,000 men 
in a population of 28,000,000 in England who died every 
year before their natural time, in addition to those who 
became chronic invalids. The clerks, like the soldiers, 
died ‘‘ from want of fresh air’. Sixty years ago not 
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only were the barrack-rooms destitute of every con- 
venience found in an ordinary house, but were without 
any arrangements for common decency. 

The British soldier owes much to the unwearied efforts 
of Mr. Sidney Herbert, Secretary of State for War, who, 
helped by the excitement caused by the story told by 
Dr. W. Howard Russell in the ‘‘ Times ”’ of the in- 
credible sufferings of our troops in the Crimea, focussed 
for some time the attention of Parliament in one Session, 
and thus did much to mitigate our stupid extravagance 
in the unnecessary expenditure of human life. As a 
witness before Mr. Herbert’s Committee stated, ‘‘ A 
soldier never knows a healthy home until he commits a 
crime which places him in a thoroughly well-ventilated 
cell of a military prison ’’. 

Soldiers in barrack-rooms were supposed to have 
400 cubic feet of space, but in many cases they had not 
more than 200, the beds just touching instead of being 
three feet apart. This would in itself account for much 
of the sickness. In France about the same time (1847) 
there was a striking object-lesson of the evil effects of 
overcrowding. The garrison of S. Cloud, from 400 
to 500 men, was always very healthy until the Court 
moved there in October, when 800 additional men were 
placed in the barracks, and every year within a short 
time after the augmentation typhoid fever broke out, 
many cases ending fatally. , 

It is a remarkable fact that while the British Govern- 
ment allowed our soldiers to be poisoned by foul air, the 
ventilation of Government stables received great atten- 
tion. There were other contributory causes to the 
soldier’s ill health, some within his own control, but his 
monotonous dinner of boiled beef daily for twenty-one 
years must have prejudiced his vigour; his insani- 
tary surroundings were the greatest detriment to his 
health in peace service. The medical officers when they 
did try to remedy evils were generally discouraged and 
told to ‘‘ mind their own business ”’, for it was not then 
recognised that prevention of disease is even more im- 
portant than its cure. 

The medical officers of the Guards urged for years that 
the foul stagnant water should be drained off the Tower 
ditch, to the evil odours of which many fatal cases of 
typhus were attributed ; but nothing was done to abate 
the nuisance until the civil population having votes for 
the election of a member of Parliament complained of the 
danger. 

In the late ’forties a new barracks in the Tower was 
temporarily used as a blanket store. During an out- 
break of fever the doctors proposed to move the Guards 
detachment into the new buildings and the blankets into 
the old quarters. The application was refused on the 
remarkable ground that the dampness of the old rooms 
would injure the blankets. Fortunately the story came 
to the ears of the Duke of Wellington, who upset the 
decision. 

Prior to the Crimean War the troops in Knightsbridge 
Barracks were supplied with water from the Serpentine, 
but this abuse was eventually rectified in the interest of 
the troop horses. In the summer, when the number of 
bathers using soap increased, the horses, drinking less, 
daily lost condition, and finally refused to look at the 
water. This compelled a change in the source of supply. 

Bad as were our sanitary arrangements for the soldiers 
in peace, their inadequacy was not so perceptible as was 
the lamentable absence of all provision for keeping the 
men in health in war time or for caring for them when 


sick. -In the Crimea the loss by shot, shell and bullets 


was but a small fraction of that due to preventible 
causes. From October 1854 to March 1855 the per- 
centage of sick varied from 24 to 51, the average being 
39; in other words, only 61 out of every 100 were at duty. 
Sixty out of every hundred men in the Crimea between 
October 1854 and May 1855 died, and in eight of 
the most hardly worked battalions the percentage of 
fatalities mounted to 73 men. During seven months on 
an average strength of 28,000 men before Sevastopol 
10,000 died from disease, which exceeds the mortality 
of the Great Plague of 1665. These statistics indicate 


the vast importance of the medical officer’s primary 
duties. 


One of the saddest records is that given by the officer 
commanding the 21st Fusiliers (Royal Scots Fusiliers). 
The battalion suffered heavily, but ‘‘ forty-seven were 
unaccounted for, being either those who fell out in the 
march (from the Alma), and could not be brought along, 
or those who died on passage to Scutari, having never 
been heard of since ’’’. There was no transport for sick 
or wounded in 1854. 

When the Army was ordered to the East in 1854 the 
Director-General of the Army Medical Department 
obtained permission to despatch three officers by various 
routes to Constantinople as collectors of sanitary statis- 
tics. The information was duly received, but nothing 
came of it, the Commander-in-Chief declining to approve 
the abolition of the tight-fitting leather stock or the pro- 
vision of flannel shirts, drawers, socks, &c., recommen- 
dations which had been endorsed by the Director- 
General ; and as he did not support the other valuable 
sanitary suggestions made by one of his experts, nothing 
was done in the matter, and the officers might as well 
have remained at home. 

Each battalion on going out to the East had medical 
officers attached to it and a regimental hospital, but in 
its equipment only one blanket was allowed for each 
patient, and there was a deficiency of medicine from the 
first landing in the Dardanelles in April 1854. This 
complaint was reiterated for months, the surgeon of the 
55th Regiment (2nd Battalion the Border Regiment) 
writing on 26 November 1854, ‘‘ with many cases of 
dysentery and diarrhoea I can obtain no castor oil, no 
preparation of opium 

The regimental medical officers, although they were 
eventually driven by compassion for their men’s suffer- 
ings to speak out, yet were at first afraid of incurring 
censure from their departmental superiors if they com- 
plained. This is not surprising, as a senior medical 
officer in a camp near Varna, where cholera killed many 
in the summer of 1854, was told ‘‘ his recommendations 
would be asked for if they were required ’’. This sup- 
pression not merely of all zeal but of proper sense of 
duty possibly accounts for the medical officers of the 
Light Cavalry Brigade begging Lord Cardigan not to 
mention their names in reporting they had no medi- 
cines for the sick, and may also account for the fact that 
when the principal medical officer in the Crimea protested 
on 24 January 1855 against the issue to the troops of un- 
ground coffee he was unaware that they had only re- 
ceived unground green coffee ever since the previous 
November. The junior officers in the Royal Medical 
Department have long since ceased to feel such nervous 
apprehension of their superiors. 

The military chiefs’ ostentatious disregard of the 
timidly expressed recommendations of the doctors was 
a repetition of what had occurred sixty years earlier, for 
Dr. Jackson, writing in 1799, notes ‘‘ the unwillingness 
of commanders to accept advice on subjects which they 
could not themselves be supposed to know ”’. 

There is no record to show whether the medical officer 
of a hospital adjacent to Balaklava, or the principal 
medical officer who lived at Lord Raglan’s headquarters 
about three miles distant, or a Staff officer, or some 
private individual first drew attention to thé most in- 
sanitary spot within the British lines in the Crimea. 
The little inlet from the Black Sea, some 800 by 300. 
yards, overshadowed by lofty cliffs, called Balaklava: 
Harbour, was in 1854-55 a painful object-lesson, indi- 
cating our want of sanitary knowledge. The General 
in Chief deliberately accepted serious tactical disadvan- 
tages to please the Admiral in Chief, who earnestly 
urged that the British and not the French should hold 
Balaklava. Our Allies acquiescing, we took charge of 
the place, but for months let it remain unscavenged, 
making but few latrines and no slaughter-houses. The 
Turkish troops quartered in the Tartar village of soo 
inhabitants were nearly starved and insufficiently clad. 
Their numerous dead were buried in shallow graves near 
the head of the harbour, and the level of the water rising 
with the wind blowing in from the sea uncovered the 
corpses. Dead horses were buried close to wheré the 
sick soldiers were embarked; the water and shore on 
one side of the harbour was covered by a mass of putrid’ 
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animal and vegetable refuse. When after many months 
steps were taken to remedy the evils which should never 
have been allowed to arise, the Herculean cleanser of our, 
filthy base, Admiral Boxer, and many others died of 
cholera induced by British mismanagement. I propose 
to touch on later episodes in the Army Medical Service in 
next issue. 


AN INDIAN JUBILEE. 


By Fiora ANNIE STEEL. 


OW idle it is to talk of a jubilee in connexion with 

any part of Indian life; above all, in connexion 

with that curiously complete, curiously incomplete 

civilisation of its people which, until a short fifty years 

ago, seemed in its utter changelessness to mock at very 
Time. 

For, after all, what is a short fifty years in an unbroken 
history of three or four thousand? What growth other 
than a Jonah’s gourd of a night or the mushroom grown 
of an hour, can it bring to the inherited germ plasm of 
ages? 

Yet the newspapers are full of jubilee ; authority has 
stamped it with the hall-mark of majesty as a “‘ great 
“occasion ”’. 

And in Calcutta, in Bombay, perchance, it will so 
rank. Already we hear that in some such small spots of 
‘the vast continent of India the King’s proclamation ‘‘ has 
roused no enthusiasm ”’ (let us leave it at that—it may 
be better so!); in others we are told that the day has 
been festivalled with receptions and speeches, bon- 
fires, and feasting of beggars. 

But these are mere surface bubbles on a deep ocean. 
The great dreamy heart of India which took no 
‘cognisance of a whole big Mutiny, which went on with 
its dream of sowing good seed and reaping good 
harvest while the roll of drums and the reverberation 
of cannon strove in vain to quicken or slacken by one 
‘second the rhythm of its beat—that heart takes no heed 
at all of fifty years more, or fifty years less. 

So, at least, it seems to me. Going out from Delhi into 
the young green wheatfield, forty-one years ago when I 
first knew India, it was possible within two miles of a 
cantonment bazaar to forget the West utterly.. The 
men you saw working with their wooden spuds at the 
‘water channels, the red-madder veiled women who sang 
as they picked the foaming cotton pods into their shallow 
baskets, differed not at all, so far as I could judge, from 
‘the men and women of those far days when Megasthenes 
wrote his ‘‘ Indika ’’ for the information of the Western 
-world.. 

And so it is now. You have to go a few miles further 
maybe; you must wander afield until the railway em- 
‘bankment, the telegraph posts, are hidden by the 
horizon; but sooner or later you come upon the old 
order of things. Even the smoke of a factory chimney 
‘is lost at last in the unending levels of an Indian plain. 

The hand loom and the quern, the primeval plough, 
and the rude oil-press oust all the mechanical con- 
‘trivances of this most mechanical age. The standard of 
‘living refuses to rise despite the fact that such rise is the 
‘shibboleth of so-called civilisation. 

In truth, so far as physical life goes, beyond a certain 
‘curtailment of unsophisticated area, I find that the last 
fifty years have brought but one change with them— 


‘there are more people to live on the fields than there 


‘were; so peace has brought poverty. 


And when we turn to the changes which these years. 
“of contact with Western education, Western civilisa-. 


‘tion have wrought in the spiritual life of India we are. 
met by much the same stern limitation of influence. 

A few yards away from a college class-room we 
happen upon an old world of thought and motive; nay, 
more, the very class-room itself may safe-harbour some | 
relic of quaint superstition. And then, these said college | 
class-rooms are so few! Do English people ever realise 
show few and far between are the educated in India? I 
‘doubt it. I spend my time in quoting the census of 1901 ;, 
but it is of no use. Those to whom I have been explain-. 
ung at length the intricacies of our Indian Empire startle. 


me by suddenly asking if the Rajputs are Mohammedans 
or if hot and cold water is, as a rule, laid on to the houses 
of the middle class. 

Yet some realisation of the extremely limited extent 
to which Western influences have spread is a very neces- 
sary thing in attempting to gauge the change that has 
been wrought in India during the last fifty years. Such 
change is curiously local, and in vast tracts of mind and 
body it has not appeared at all. And that it has been all 
for good no one who realises how impossible it is for 
East to be West, or West to be East, could even imagine 
for one moment. 

There is one change, however, which in greater or less 
degree is to be noted almost everywhere, and that is in 
the position of women. 

I think myself that it was the fact of the Queen- 
Empress being a woman that began it. At any rate 
during my first years of Indian experience I had to submit 
to more close questionings concerning Queen Vic- 
toria’s life than concerning my own—which to those 
who know the inquisitiveness of the Indian woman 
means much. 

They were never weary of talking of her ; her portrait 
was often an adornment to the above-mentioned middle- 
class homes. 

Or perhaps it is only part of the world-upheaval of the 
feminine element in all things—I do not say the female 
element, for femininity is to be found in both sexes. 

Be that as it may, the women of India are a greater 
power in the land than they used to be; and this power 
is almost invariably antagonistic to our rule. In this, 
in fact, lies the only danger of the present unrest in 
India ; for it brings to it the twin passions of sex and 
religion. 

The reason of it is palpable. It is sex jealousy ; 
jealousy of the Western-taught wisdom which has cleft 
such a chasm between the educated man and the ignorant 
women of India. ‘‘ My wives are all idiots ’’, said a 
complacent native gentleman to me once. This is not 
good hearing for any woman ; it is provocative of bomb- 
making. 

Then religious jealousy plays its part also; jealousy 
fostered by the priests—whom Western wisdom must 
beggar—for the ceremonial purity of the home which 
the contact of husband, wife, or son with that same 
Western wisdom must endanger. 

This is very natural, and it is as well to recognise and 
admit it, for in its turn it helps us to recognise, and in a 
measure condone, much of the impulsive unreasoning 
happenings which have marked India of late. 

‘* Nulla fere causa est’, says Juvenal, ‘‘ in qua non 
foemina litem moverit ’’. 

But what is fifty years to India? Nothing! Let us 
give the Indian women another fifty before we condemn 
them for their foolishness. 


WHISTLER. 
By LAURENCE Binyon. 


K Gore mightiest of the painters of the East had painted 

his greatest picture, the final masterpiece of many 
masterpieces. The Emperor came; the Emperor ad- 
mired. ‘‘ Ah! but if you knew what beauties are behind 
these mountains, rocks and groves ! ’’ said the master ; 
and, so saying, he stepped into his picture and was seen 
on earth no more. 

What more happy, what more magnificent consumma- 
tion for an artist’s life? And how, cleanly conclusive an 
end if, passing into his own work, he could take with 
him all that belonged to transitory circumstance, all the 
irrelevant history of his daily doings. Reading 
Whistler’s Life,* full of interest and amusement as it 
is, I could not help wishing that, after all, such an 
apotheosis might have been his. Well, and if the legend 
of Whistler’s career were sponged out, the noise of his 
combats and the crackling of his wit forgotten, and the 
world were left with only the silent pictures and prints, 
what guess would posterity make of the manner of man 
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who made them? I seem to hear the voice of some 
critic. of the far future divining: with detective sapience 
from the sufficient testimony of the art the image of the | 
artist: ‘‘ A man, it is evident, of singular sensitiveness 
and shyness ; recluse in habits, he seems to have shunned 
the vulgar daytime, passing those hours perhaps in Soli- 
tary reverie, but with the. fall of twilight he would steal 
abroad and seek impressions of beauty, bent always on 
revealing to his fellow-men the loveliness that lurks in 
familiar sights and among the dingy aspects of a modern 
city ’’. That is not a likeness of the Whistler we know ; 
yet, with a few added traits, might not some such picture 
seem plausible enough to a generation that had lost all 
record of the man? And indeed the real, significant 
Whistler is a little hard to come at in the record of his 
life. As he himself confided to a circle of congratulating 
friends, he. had ‘‘ in surroundings of antagonism ”’ 
wrapped himself ‘‘ in a species of misunderstanding ”’, 
for self-protection. He had a passion for mystification 
and pose. What strikes one in his biography is the 
extraordinary amount of time, trouble and energy he ex- 
pended on things and people that did not matter. The 
record of his squabbles, the fanatical loyalty of his 
enmities, the rage of his egoism, becomes wearisome in 
the end. But ever and anon we come on glimpses of a 
quite different person from the Whistler paraded before 
the hostile world, glimpses which take us back to the 
picture of the American boy growing up at S. Peters- 
burg—high-spirited, full of charm and affectionate im- 
pulses, intensely devoted already to his drawing. It is 
this Whistler we find again in those letters to Fantin 
Latour, published a few years ago in the ‘‘ Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts ’’, letters in which we hear the natural tones 
of sincere avowal. But such glimpses, it must be con- 
fessed, are rare enough; and one fancies the habit of 
mocking defiance. gained on him; the mask had im- 
pressed itself in the end on the actual features beneath. 
I often wish that modern biographers would take 
Tacitus and the ‘‘ Agricola ’’ for a model rather than 
Boswell and his ‘‘ Johnson ’’. But the public demands 
a minute history and much personal detail. Mrs. and Mr. 
Pennell have given us this in two large volumes. Doubt- 


less the picture would have been more nearly complete if | 


they had been allowed to print some of Whistler’s letters ; 
this has been denied them. But the material has been 
collected with signal thoroughness and care, and it is 
handled with skill. In the accounts of Whistler’s end- 
less quarrels his biographers use no glozing methods, 
being usually convinced that it was the other man’s fault. 
The book will seem incomplete to some who were earlier 
friends of the artist’s, since estranged, and who are 
scarcely mentioned. Nevertheless one is left with the 
impression that the writers have been controlled by a 
desire to be fair and faithful in their record. Mr. Heine- 
mann has been generous with the illustrations ; they are 
admirable and abundant. Especially welcome are such 
reproductions as that of the marvellous ‘‘ Wapping ”’, 
a picture which has not been seen in Europe since 1867. 
The veneration for Whistler as a man and as an 
artist which these volumes express leaves one sometimes 
a little out of breath. There are allusions to Rem- 
brandt and Titian; only to point out how in some special 
excellence of theirs Whistler surpassed them. His con- 
fession that he wished he had learnt drawing from 
Ingres is pronounced ‘‘ an absurd piece of modesty, for 
he drew better than Ingres ’’. He is ‘‘ the greatest 
artist and the most striking personality of the nine- 
teenth century ’’. This whole-hearted devotion, so evi- 
dently sincere, is charming in a biographer. But I do 
not think it is the last word on Whistler and his art. 
Nothing is more admirable in Whistler’s career than 
the tenacity with which he clung to his own clue to art 
among all the various movements and war-cries of his 
century. Pictorial art is concerned with beauty of rela- 
tions rather than of objects—relations of form, of mass, 
of tone, of colour. This is true; but Whistler, in his 
enthusiasm for this truth, became a pedantic purist. 
Fidelity to his ideal, combined with his fine inborn sense 
for decorative qualities, kept Whistler from the follies 
of so many impressionists, whose pursuit of optical 
experiments was as much a side-issue as the sentimental 


atecdote. of-an generation. 
| fond. of contrasting the typical 


His biographers are 

“i¢torian. Academy 
picture, sugared with sentiment and. labelled with a 
moral, and the Whistlerian ‘‘ arrangement “f all.art and 
nothing else ; and they think that Whistler’s is the great, 
beneficent influence in modern painting. Yet, wide as 
that influence is, I do not think it is really deep or fertile. 
Similarly Whistler’s account of art, though very shrewd, 
was not profound. The very choice of the term 
‘* arrangement ”’ suggests its want of root. The failure 
of those Victorian anecdotists was not simply the result 
of a mistaken view ; their arrangements would have been 
as trivial as their anecdotes; it was that there was no 
high glow of life and ideas to penetrate and absorb them, 
and to lift them up beyond themselves. Such a kindling 
glow, when it finds expression through a paintér born, 
makes naturally and inevitably for design, for rhythm : 
there is engendered a fusing fire which is able to absorls 
any amount of material; and the resulting design will 
be finer and more subtle, as decoration, than the design 
of the decorative artist. To pursue style or decoration 
as an abstract aim is to become liable to fatal weakness ; 
it is like pursuing pleasure in life. It is to avoid resist- 
ance in one’s materials. For it is out of the resistance 
of materials and the will to transform them that enduring 
beauty emerges. There must be the pressure of life 
within the controlling outline, if the form is to be beauti- 
ful. Great art contains much life, and life is rooted in a 
hundred interests, emotions, and affections, to be cut off 
from which drains out the blood of art. Who shall say 
how much the sense of indignation gives in force to the 
drawing of aGoya? In what does the artistic superiority 
of Rembrandt over Vandyck lie save in the far deeper 
feeling and far more complex interests of the man’s 
nature, leading him to ever closer grappling with the 
material of his art? Whistler imagined that the art of 
Japan was an abstract art. As a matter of fact it is 
more saturated with literary allusion and deals more in 
moral ideas than our own. The Japanese could not 
make a garden without forming it into pictures adum- 
brating ideas like chastity, connubial bliss, perseverance, 
spiritual freedom. They’ had none of Whistler’s preju- 
dices; art was part of life to them, not something 
detached and unrelated. Whistler’s views, overt and 
self-conscious as they were, tended to attenuate his art. 
But his clear-sightedness prevented him from making 
many experiments and enabled him to keep an even level. 
And with his native instinct he could excel his own 
theory. It is quite refreshing to read Mr. Sauter’s 
description of his visit to Haarlem with Whistler in his 
last days; of Whistler’s enthusiastic analysis of the 
groups by Hals, and how he dwelt upon the seizure of 
character in each portrait, the little traits which told of a 
person’s history and habits. The glimpse is really 
genial. 

Whistler had a great admiration for Poe. Is it the 
American temperament, I wonder, which accounts for 
curious similarities between the poet and the painter? 
Poe’s theory of poetry had much in common with 
Whistler’s theory of art. He held that as the finest 
poetry proceeded from a burst of inspiration which could 
not be sustained for more than the length of a lyric, all 
long poems were mistakes, and bad. Whistler, too, 
avoided complex figure designs ; he sacrificed much to 
the desire to paint his pictures in a single mood, and, 
rather than retouch them with a ‘difference, he would 
paint all out and begin afresh.. By this method we have 
lost a number of pictures ; the portrait of Miss Kinsella, 
lovely as it is even as a ghost of what it once was, is a 
reminder of how much this morbid scrupulousness must 
have spoiled. Again, Poe affirmed that composing a poem 
was like working out a problem in mathematics, just as 
Whistler asserted that art was a science ; each was quite 
sure that the poet and the artist knew beforehand exactly 
what effects they were going to produce and how thev 
were going to produce them. And Poe, of course, 


delighted in arrangements of sounds. 

One of the most interesting chapters in Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell’s book is the account of Whistler’s experiment 
in teaching, the ‘‘ Académie Carmen 
last years of his life. 


’*, made during the 
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the methods of the’ Old Masters. _He would liave taught 
the students, from the beginning; from the grinding and 
mixing of the colours.’’ He did not carry out his idea 
completely, but his ambition to restore the old relation 
of apprentice and master was truly admirable ; and his 
view that nothing should be got by accident, that the 
student should gain thorough mastery of his tools and 
know exactly how he got every effect, was most salutary 
teaching, if as an account of creative work it was in- 
adequate. I like much his reply to.a student who pleaded 
that she painted what she saw : ‘‘ The shock will come 
when you see what you paint ’’. 


‘* DOLLY REFORMING HERSELF.”’ 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


I? seems quite a long time since Mr. Henry Arthur 

Jones has had a play done in England. I have missed 
him, and welcome him ; and my welcome is the heartier 
because this new play of his at the Haymarket is surely 
as good a.comedy as he has ever written. 

I should say, in evaluating Mr. Jones, that his greatest 
asset is his humour. Mr. Shaw has wit—an inexhaus- 
tible fund of it ; and he has also an inexhaustible fund of 
rollicking high spirits. In drollery he is as rich as in 
seriousness. Humour he has not. The essence of 
humour is a tolerance for men and women as they are— 
a delight in them as they are ; and Mr. Shaw, as we know, 
won’t stand us as we are at any price. He is always 
boisterously angry with us. We respect him for his 
wrath, and look lovingly up at him while he so 
splendidly dances on us, and never for an instant 
do we wish him a humorist. On the other hand, 
we are grateful that Mr. Jones has that comfort- 
able gift which prevents him from dancing on us— 
that gift of humour whereby he is content to take 
us just as we are, and to laugh not less with us than at 
us. Sometimes, indeed, when he was a younger man, 
he used to put on a heavy frown, and a pair of heavy 
boots, and proceed to dance on us. He wrote bitter 
comedies about the hypocrisy of the British middle class, 
the unloveliness of the Nonconformists, and so forth. 
But, strenuous though his effect was, I think his heart 
was not really in the job. As he has grown older, he has 
found his true vocation, finding it just where every man’s 
true vocation is to be found: along the line of least 
resistance. He used to think it his duty to be angry. 
Now hesees that his duty lies in giving rein to the delight 
that he has in mere observation. No playwright is more 
joyously observant than Mr. Jones; and none observes 
more accurately, in the milieu that he has chosen. Other 
playwrights may create more salient and memorable 
figures. But none of them creates figures so lifelike as 
Mr. Jones’. 

Nor is any one of them so fine a craftsman. Mr. 
Pinero is, of course, a marvellous constructor of 
plays. But he is so much enamoured of his power that 
he treats construction as though it were an end in 
itself. He builds up, slowly, before our eyes, a 
magnificent edifice out of all proportion to what is 
to be done in it. Mr. Jones’ craftsmanship is less 
grandiose. We are not made conscious of it while 
the play is in progress. From the very outset, we are 
aware merely of certain ladies and gentlemen behaving 
with apparent freedom and naturalness. It is only when 
the play is over that we notice the art of it. The veri- 
similitude of ‘‘ Dolly Reforming Herself ’’ is all the more 
admirable because the play is founded on a philosophic 
question, and in the whole course of it there is not a 
scene, not a character (not even the butler’s character), 
that is not strictly and logically relevant to this question. 
The whole fabric is wrought in a tight, formal pattern, 
yet the effect of it is as of life itself. The question in 
point is ‘‘ Can we cure ourselves of our bad habits? ” 
and the answer is worked out not through a story, but 
simply through the behaviour of a few people in a country- 
house. We see them first on New Year’s Day 1907. 
They have been much impressed by the rousing sermon 
preached by the vicar—all of them except Professor 


Sturgess, who has written many books to prove that 
free-will is an illusion, and that all our actions depend on 
the quality of the grey:matter in our brains. Mr. Telfer, 
the host, has a quick temper, and is resolved to curb it 


during the year. His wife, Dolly, is very extravagant, 
and is resolved that she will henceforward not exceed her 
dress-allowance. . Captain Wentworth, her cousin, 
resolves not to flirt any more with young Mrs. Sturgess. 
She resolves to flirt no more with him. Neither of them 
has anything at all like a grand passion for the other. 
Mrs. Sturgess is vaguely and bookishly romantic, and 
bored by her husband. Captain Wentworth ‘merely 
wants to amuse himself. There is a delightful scene in 
which Mrs. Sturgess confides to Dolly that she is 
unhappy. Dolly is consumed with womanly impatience 
to hear who is the man, and when she finds that it is her 
cousin her delight in the romance is amusingly com- 
plicated by indignation that such things should go on 
among the guests under her roof. She is determined 
that Captain Wentworth shall be got out of the way. 
He is not an easy person to deal with, being far too good- 
natured to resent a snub. Dolly gets her father, Mr. 
Barron, to use his influence. Mr. Barron tries to ride 
the high horse, and asks the young man whether he does 
not consider it ‘‘ a bad habit ’’ to make love to married 
women. ‘‘ Of course in one sense it is a bad habit ’’, 
replies the young man vaguely’; ‘‘ but it isn’t a bad habit 
in the sense that other bad habits are bad habits. Look 
at all the decent chaps that have been led into it ’’ ; and 
he cross-questions Mr. Barron as to what he, when he 
was young, would have felt in the matter. ‘‘ Well ’’, 
Mr. Barron is forced to admit, ‘‘ I don’t say that at you: 
age I might not have been tempted—and of 
course we must all go through a certain amount 
of experience, or how should we be able to advise 
our youngsters?’’ And presently he drifts into 
reminiscence of ‘‘ a very remarkable auburn-haired girl, 
Madge Seaforth ’’, and how he raced across Salisbury 
Plain at night—*‘ forty-eight miles one glorious May 
night! I let her beat me! God bless her! I let her 
beat me! And just as the sun rose we caught sight of 
Salisbury spire ’’. ‘‘ Sounds rather jolly! ’’ says the 
young man, sympathetically. . ‘* Jolly? ’’ cries’ Mr. 
Barron; ‘‘ Jolly? It was romance! It was poetry! 
Ah, my boy, you may say what you like, there’s nothing 
like it on this side heaven.’’ On the verge of further 
reminiscences, he pulls himself together, and finally 
awes the young man into a promise to go back to Alder- 
shot. But this is only a starting-point for all manner 
of pretexts for remaining, and, after the young man 
has been driven away, he very soon drifts in again. 
Also, Mrs. Sturgess, who is supposed to be suffering 
from a bad sick-headache in her bedroom, is always 
drifting down again ; and so the comedy of New Year’s 
Day continues. The central scene of the play, how- 
ever, is the scene between Dolly and her husband. They 
have arranged that they will go through her unpaid 
bills, quietly, in a business-like way, before bed-time. 
She is in a state of panic at the vastness and number of 
these bills. She faintly suggests one reason after 
another for postponing the investigation. Her husband 
is firm. The first bill produces a stifled cry from him. 
She soothes him with a terrified coquetry, sitting on 
the arm of his chair, with her arm round his neck. But, 
as the investigation advances, and he spells out the 
mysterious items and the awful totals, he becomes less 
and less susceptible, more and more violent, insomuch 
that Mr. Barron, whose bedroom is overhead, comes 
down to implore him to be quiet. Mr. Barron is 
dragged into the fray—for fray it is, Dolly being now 
as angry as her husband, or having rather worked 
herself up into a rage in order to save the situation. 
Finally, there is something in the nature of a scuffle, 
and the scene ends in Dolly’s production of a score 
of other unsuspected bills (which she throws wildly 
upon the floor) and in her rushing upstairs pursued 
by her husband, who still insists that they shall 
go through all the bills together. The whole scene 
is delightful, worked out with the finest sense of 
dramatic rhythm: a truly great comic scene, of which 
Mr. Jones may well be proud. 
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It is New Year’s Day 1908 when next we see the 
persons of the play. And alas, Dolly’s bills for the past 
year are as big as ever; nor has her husband’s temper 
become less hasty. And Captain Wentworth has 
returned from India, and has a clandestine meeting with 
Mrs. Sturgess. They are all just as they were, including 
the vicar, who has preached again that rousing sermon. 

The acting is worthy of the comedy; and that is as 
high praise as the cast can wish for. Miss Margaret 
Halstan plays Mrs. Sturgess with an exact sense of the 
type ; and Mr. C. M. Lowne, though a trifle too young in 
appearance and demeanour, plays Mr. Barron with his 
usual distinction and sense of humour. Miss Ethel 
Irving, as Dolly, and Mr. Loraine, as the husband, are 
exactly suited to each other’s method; and the great 
scene, though it will be played by many comedians in the 
future, will never, I imagine, be played better. 


AT THE WARD TOLL. 
By R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


HE mist had blotted out the moss, leaving the 
Easter Hill, Gartur, and the three fir trees above 
the Shanochil, rising like islands out of a dead sea. At 
times the waves of mist engulfed the islands, and again 
slowly fell back and left them clear, as if some tide, 
unseen and unsuspected, had ebbed and then had flowed 
again, or a volcano underneath the moss had been at 
first half doubtful of its work and shrouded it in steam 
till it had taken shape. Great drops of damp hung from 
the feathers of the larches in the long sheltering planta- 
tions on each side of the road. Damp filled up the inter- 
stices of spiders’ webs that clung between the bents, 
stretching like fairy rigging between the stems, as a 
triatic-stay stretches between a schooner’s masts. It 
settled on the heads of grasses, enveloping them as in a 
veil, making each individual stem look like a little ghost 
of what it had been in the summer, when it was green 
with life. Where banks of rushes, now turning brown, 
emerged out of the shroud of steam, they looked like 
frozen water weeds protruding from the ice, by a pond’s 
side, during a winter’s frost. 

The perfume of the spruces and of the beds of moss 
and blae-berries hung in the moist atmosphere and filled 
the nostrils with a scent of something older than man- 
kind, keen, subtle, vivifying, and which somehow con- 
nected man, by some unseen, uncomprehended essential 
oil or particle so small no microscope could make it mani- 
fest, with the whole universe. 

Beyond the moss the five-fold hummocks of Ben Dhu 
ran out into the rolling waves of mist, as a great cape 
runs out into the sea. Far off in the interior ocean of the 
mist Ben Ledi showed its topmost ridge, just as the Peak 
of Teneriffe rises among the fleecy clouds of the Trade 
Winds. 

The approaching evening added to the gloom, and 
night appeared about to fall with double darkness on the 
wide valley of Menteith. My horse’s feet fell with a 
hollow sound upon the road, and on his coat there hung a 
dampness which looketi as white as frost. Now and 
again out on the moor the crowing of a grouse was heard, 
and once an owl floated across the road as silently as 
thistledown is wafted through the air, like a gigantic 
moth. All was so quiet and mysterious, one seemed 
to ride enveloped in a shroud which kept one from the 
world. The spirit of the north was in the air, intangible, 
haunting and vague, that makes the dwellers in the north 
vague and intangible, poetic and averse to face the facts 
of life, yet leaves them practical in business, with a rind 
of hardness and a heart of sentiment. Shadowy forms 
rode in the billowy vapours upon my side, those 
Valkyrie which northern poets have discerned, either 
projected on the mist, as I did on that night, or else pro- 
jected on the pia mater of their brain, round which a 
mist of vapour always seemed to hang. 

The shapes I seemed to see—or saw, for if a man sees 
visions with the interior sight he sees them, for him- 
self at least, as surely as if he saw them with the 


outward eye—loomed lofty and gigantic, and peopled 
once again Menteith with riders, as it was peopled in the 
past. The shadowy and ill-starred earls, their armour 
always a decade out of fashion, and now and then sur- 
mounted by a Highland bonnet set with an eagle’s 
feather, giving them an air half of the Saxon half of the 
Kelt, their horses lank and ill-groomed, their followers 
talking in shrill Gaelic, seemed to defile along the road. 
Their blood was redder than the King’s, their purses 
lighter than an empty bean-pod after harvest, and still 
they had an air of pride, but all looked ‘‘ fey ’’, as if 
misfortune had set its seal upon their race. 

They passed and vanished into the mist they once had 
known so well, and it seemed to me that they all rode, 
just as if they knew the way as well as they had known it 
in their lives, towards their shadowy, ruined castle in 
the island of the rush-ringed lake. I did not turn and 
ride with them, though had I done so I feel sure, upon 
arriving at the ferry-keeper’s hut thatched thick with 
heather, out of which sprouted corydalis and on whose 
ridge grew tufts of ragweed, there would have been a 
place empty and waiting in the decaying, insubstantial 
boat. Highlanders, driving the “‘ creagh ’’ towards 
Balquhidder, passed, their mocassin-shod feet leaving as 
little impress on the mist as they had left in life upon the 
tussocks of bent-grass. They urged the shadowy cattle 
with the points of their Lochaber axes ; and, last of all, 
wrapped in his plaid, his thick hair curling close about his 
hard-lined features, passed one I knew at once by his 
great length of arm and the red beard, on which the damp 
hung in a frosty dew, just as it hung upon the coats of the 
West Highland kyloes that he drove before him on the 
road. Though for two hundred years he had slept well 
in the lone graveyard of the deserted church beside Loch 
Voil, he seemed to know the road as perfectly as he had 
known it in his old foraying days. As he passed by he 
moved his target forward and his hand stole to his sword, 
as if he recognised one of his ancient foes. Then he was 
swallowed up by the same mist that had protected him so 
often in his life. 

The gloom grew thicker, and in the clinging air 
fantastic noises hung as if the spirits of the hills, so long. 
oppressed and overcome by modern life and by man’s 
dominance of nature, were abroad and had resumed 
their sway. All the old legends appeared natural, the 
second sight a thing so evident, it seemed a madness to 
deny. The Bodach Glas would not have been surprising 
had he appeared, his head averted and his plaid twisted 
about him in the ancient fashion of the Isles. London 
was millions of miles off, lost in reality, and the true 
world was that I thought I saw on every side in the grey 
pall of mist. It seemed that I had ridden miles through 
the dark, steamy woods. The damp chilled to the bones, 
and if I put my hand upon my horse I left the imprint of 
my fingers in the white dew that clustered on his coat. 
Emerging from the woods, at least upon one side, 
where the rough moorland pasture stretches out towards 
the moss, close to the toll-house which stands at four 
cross-roads, four-square to all the winds, there is an 
island of old ash trees amongst the firs and spruces, 
which stands upon a knoli close to a gate. At all times 
the old trees look strange against the background of 
dark firs. Upon that evening they appeared gigantic, 
menacing, and magnified to twenty times their size. As 
I approached them, glad to have left the gloomy woods, 
my horse snorted and bounded half across the road. A 
voice in Spanish hailed me, and a figure moved from the 
shadow of the trees and stood, dew-damped and shiver- 
ing, in his light southern clothes. 

His olive face had turned an earthy colour with the 
cold, and it was rendered ghastly looking by a red sash 
tied like a comforter about his neck. He told me that 
at a village which he thought was called Bocliva, or 
something of the sort, he had been informed there lived 
a gentleman hard by who could speak Christian, and he 
believed that I must be the man. He was, he said, 


‘* fasting from all but sin that day, and he esteemed his. 
having come across me almost a miracle, for he felt saved 
as on a plank when he had heard me speak ”’. 

He knew a “ litel Inglis ’’, which he would “‘ spika so 
that I might hear ’’. Then in that language he informed 
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me that ‘‘ he had lose the ship in Liz and walka Glasco ”’ ; 
and then, turning again to Spanish, thanked me, and in 
particular for some cigarettes I gave him, which he 
declared ‘‘ were better far than bread when the heart is 
empty and the feet sore, and that the scent of them was 
sweeter than the orange flower or than the incense in a 
church ’’. 

He came from Vigo, so he said, and if I came there 
any time I had my house in Teis, just past the black- 
smith’s, and he, though a poor man, was one who could 
appreciate. Then, after telling me that “‘ Ildefonso 
Lopez was my servant, and God would pay me ”’, he 
raised his battered hat and, starting off again upon the 
road to ‘‘ walka Glasco’’, disappeared into the night 
singing a tango in a high falsetto voice. 

I rode into the open between the rough stone dykes 
that bound the road beyond the toll, passed the old- 
fashioned cast-iron milestone on which a hand is 
moulded pointing the way to Aberfoyle, and, riding 
cautiously down the stony brae, crossed the Ward bridge 
and came out on the moor. 

White waves of vapour came surging up against the 
posts that marked the road, and foamed about them as 
the surf surges round a rock. Through the thick air 
the scent of the bog-myrtle penetrated, acrid and com- 
forting, and on the banks of peat the willows trembled 
as my horse passed them, as if they floated on the moss. 

All was as lonely and as northern as before, but the 
spell had been broken by Ildefonso Lopez in his brief 
apparition out of the mist and gloom of the October even- 
ing, and though I knew I rode along the road towards 
the Kelty bridge, and marked unoonsciously the junipers 
that grow just by the iron gate that opens on the path 
towards the Carse, it seemed somehow that I was enter- 
ing Vigo, by the north channel between the Ciés and 
the high land on which a clump of pine trees overhangs 
the sea. 

The noble bay spread out between the hills, which ran 
down sheer, right to the water’s edge, leaving at inter- 
vals just ground enough for a white little town with red- 
tiled roofs to lodge itself, half hidden amongst vines. 

The fishing boats, brown and with sails as sharp as a 
shark’s fins, dotted the water, and on a little tongue of 
land the town of Bouzas seemed to rock upon the sea, as 
it lay basking in the sun. 

Vigo itself, with its steep, winding streets, its dark- 
tree’d alameda, its mouldering fort, and the decaying 
hulk of an old ship left derelict upon the sand, appeared 
just as I first had seen it thirty years ago. The castles, 
where the brass guns had sunk upon the ground beside 
their mouldering carriages, towered above the town. 

Chestnut and pine woods almost met the houses, and 
from the beach the chattering of the fishwives, in their 
bright red and yellow petticoats, sounded in my ears. 
Beyond the town the harbour narrowed, and the white 
oratory of La Guia crowned the pine-clad hill that rises 
up from the black point of the Cabron. Still narrowing 
till it seemed a lake, the harbour stretched towards the 
Lazaretto, where under piles of sand that clearly show on 
a still day, lie the galleons Drake hunted up the bay until 
they sunk themselves to save the treasure that they held. 
It passed by Redondela, with its high bridge, and 
finished at San Payo, from whence as I looked back- 
wards I seemed to see the islands at the harbour mouth 
float in a sunset, red and glorious, and crossed by bars of 
purple and of black. 

It all appeared to hang outlined and visible upon the 
vapour rising from the moss, just as a wood appears, 
hung in the air on the South Pampa on a misty morning, 
with its roots growing in the sky. Slowly it faded, and 
as I jogged along, passing the Kelty bridge and turning 
by the watering-trough into another belt of wood, I 
almost wondered whether Ildefonso Lopez had been a 
real man or but an emanation from the mist from which 
he issued out so suddenly, and which had swallowed him 
again almost as suddenly, upon his lonely way. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CREED. OF BUDDHA. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAay REVIEW. 


Sofia, 20 October 1908. 

Srr,—I have been reading the article in the SaruRDAY 
REvieEw of 3 October on ‘* The Creed of Buddha ”’, and 
having carefully read the book in question I cannot 
help thinking your reviewer has not read it through, 
and criticises it merely on what he has generally heard 
of Buddhism, and on a page taken up here and there ; 
for these reasons I venture to add these few lines to 
what he has already said in hopes of doing a little more 
justice to the book. 

Because a man interprets a doctrine (which in itself 
is so different from all we of the West are accustomed to 
that every interpretation is bound to be more or less 
based on hypothesis and the personal feelings of the inter- 
preter) in a different way from the general Western, very 
material, interpretation of it, there is no reason why his 
views should be condemned as not representing the actual 
doctrine or philosophy in question. 

The modern Western mind is purely materialistic, 
and inclined always to look at everything through the 
spectacles of materialism and tangible fact. But the 
ancient Brahmans or creators of the Vedas were far 
from being materialistic ; in fact one of the chief points 
of their doctrine was the unreality of things seen and 
the reality of things which we in our corporeal life 
cannot comprehend with any of our senses. And their 
chief object in life was to detach themselves from this 
life and project their souls or Egos into the state which 
they hoped to attain after death. 

Buddha was of course brought up in the midst of 
these ideas, and naturally took for granted the existence 
of a superior something, call it soul or ego, within each 
one of us, and this it was his object to perfect, and not 
our minds and bodies which return to the dust from 
which they came. 

Therefore the author who takes these things for more 
or less granted, in the teaching of Buddha, will most 
closely enter into the spirit of that teaching. But far 
from vaguely taking them for granted the author of 
‘** The Creed of Buddha ”’ goes carefully into the whole 
question on pp. 138 to 152, 157 to 162, 184 to 200 and 
many other such passages, and gives many logical 
reasons why Buddha’s Creed was based on the ‘‘ Divine 
in Man’’. Buddha never attempted to analyse those 
supreme questions concerning the Ego or Nirvana, and 
refused to give any positive answer to those who tried 
to lead him into saying something definite on the subject ; 
and I think one may be sure that what he would not 
speak about himself, he who probably knew most on such 
subjects, he would not have wished analysed by others 
who interpret his Creed. He made his appeal to the 
good existing in all human hearts, and which is the con- 
necting link between all men, and tried to bring them all 
on to the one road leading to the infinite and universal 
Soul, with which all at last should be united. Of the 
nature of this great macrocosmic and microcosmic Soul 
he also refused to speak, and surely those modern 
philosophers and scientists who try to discover the exact 
particles which form all these things are far from enter- 
ing into the real spirit of Buddhism. 

All this is what the author of the book at hand has 
not attempted to do : he has simply tried to set the facts, 
as they stand, before us in their true light, and shown 
how they may appeal to the heart and spirit of each 
individual, and tried to explain the points of contention 
by putting both sides of the questions before his listeners, 
and appealing to their feelings as well as to their brains 
to judge which of them seems nearer the truth. And 
the listener who reads his explanations with an open mind 
and feelings of sympathy for the whole of this great 
religion cannot fail to see that it is more than probable 
that his interpretation of it is far nearer the truth, as 
Buddha conceived it, than the books which issue from 
the dissecting-rooms of science. 

In your review you quote what the author said 
about the antagonism between the head and the heart, 
and their being impermanent realities, and the soul being 
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the only thing that matters (surely this is entirely based 
on Buddha’s whole teaching), and yet you say it is impos- 
sible to accept it till the author can explain what he means 
by the soul! Can anyone, could Buddha himself, 
explain what the soul is exactly? It is perhaps 
the grain of good which leavens the whole, it is perhaps 
the spark of the Divine in each of us, it is perhaps the 
aggregate of what we have inherited from our ancestors 
or from former lives, or to quote our author : ‘‘ just as 
fire uses up fuel, and in doing so manifests itself as a 
flame (that is as burning fuel) so the soul in its journey 
through the earth life continually uses up physical matter 
and in doing so manifests itself as a living body (that is 
as physical matter fused and vitalised by the soul fire) ”” 
&c. (p. 198). 

Again I think he explains very clearly what he means 
by the terms ‘‘ real ’’ and ‘‘ unreal ’’ if one reads his 
book carefully, and I need only quote one passage to 
make his meaning clear to all: ‘‘ For example, to ask 
whether the inward and spiritual side of life is existent or 
non-existent is to ask a meaningless and therefore an 
unanswerable question. To ask whether it is real or 
unreal is to ask a question to which life itself, both in its 
universal and in its individual movement, is the abiding, 
though never formulated, answer. . . . If there is any 
one thing which his (Buddha’s) sayings make quite clear, 
it is that he regarded outward things and the outward 
side of life as unreal ’’ (p. 137)—-because passing and 
subject to change and decay. 

I have no room here to go much further into these 
questions, but I think that is clear enough, and those 
who still do not understand what the author means only 
need to read that chapter, ‘*‘ A Misreading of Buddha ”’. 

I would only add one thing more: what right have 
people, 2400 years after Buddha’s death, to imagine that 
they know the real meaning of his doctrine better than 
his own community and all his followers ever since 
through assuming that which none of them ever believed : 
i.e. that the real end of his teaching is extinction and 
annihilation? Surely the author of ‘‘ The Creed of 
Buddha "’ gives a much more plausible and real explana- 
tion as to what Buddha meant by Nirvana when he says : 
** Nirv4na is a state of ideal spiritual perfection in which 
the soul, having completely detached itself—by the force 
of its own natural expansion—from what is individual, 
impermanent and phenomenal, embraces and becomes 
one with the Universal, the Eternal, the Real. In 
other words, the Essence of Nirvana is the finding of the 
ideal self, in and through the attainment to oneness— 
conscious oneness—with the All, the Divine 

. 227). 

If this had not been Buddha’s idea, what reasons could 
he have had to try to make people follow the eightfold 
Path &c.? Surely he might have allowed them to give 
way to their lusts and enjoy earthly pleasures a little 
more, had he thought that they would never reach a 
higher and greater happiness ? 

There is no space here for more, but those who 
desire to hear more of this conception of one of the 
greatest creeds need only, after having carefully 
studied ‘‘ The Creed of Buddha ’’, turn to Henri Borel’s 
** Wu Wei ”’, where they will find the same ideas looked 
at from another standpoint, but leading by an equally 
fine way to the same end. 

I am yours faithfully, 
L. B. C. 


MORAL AND CIVIC EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
48 Glebe Place, Chelsea, 3 November 1908. 


Sir,—The interesting letter signed ‘‘ Observer ”’ 
under the head of ‘‘ A Plea for Civics ’’ which appears 
in your last issue raises some very important questions, 
but at the same time suggests a serious difficulty. 
Nearly everyone, I imagine, would agree that in a demo- 
cratic State where the power is in the hands of the mass 
of the population, it is highly desirable that the rising 
generation should grow up well equipped with such 
knowledge and with such an awakened public spirit as 


would enable every citizen to discharge his (or her) func- 
tions adequately, and above all to have associated with 
his inherited ‘‘ rights ’’ a true sense of duty and responsi- 
bility. But then the question arises, Can what 
** Observer ’’ calls ‘‘ Civics ’’ be taught without: im- 
parting a bias of party preconceptions? I fear this is a 
matter upon which much acrimonious disputation might 
be developed. On the other hand, there seems to be 
to-day, as ‘‘ Observer ”’ points out, a very general agree- 
ment on the fundamental basis upon which to build a 
sound and wholesome individual character and disposi- 
tion. I would urge therefore that the efforts of those 
who are alive to the importance of this question should 
for the moment be concentrated upon an endeavour to 


get systematic moral education introduced as part of the . 


regular curriculum in every public elementary school. 
I am, Sir, &c. 
St. G. Lane Fox Pitt. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
29 Gresley Road, Hornsey Lane, N. 


Sir,—The whole subject of evening education is in the 
infancy of its development, and therefore its problems 
and difficulties are greater than and not of the kind that 
attach to education in day schools, where at any rate 
the fundamental principles are now firmly established, 
notwithstanding the occasional onslaughts of faddists. 

The students who join evening classes may be roughly 
divided into two kinds : 

(a) Those who hope to obtain such knowledge as will 
enable them to get promotion in their work or secure 
better appointments. 

(b) Those whose desire is for their own mental culture. 

In my experience the former class very largely pre- 
dominate and as a rule better attendance and more 
earnest work is found amongst them than in the latter. 

A large number of those who join with no special 
utilitarian object in view have but vague aspirations 
towards knowledge and inadequate conceptions of the 
difficulties and work necessary for the process of im- 
proving their minds ; and, usually speaking, the purpose 
for which they join is not a sufficient stimulus to enable 
them to overcome such difficulties. Hence these people, 
who perhaps are the most deserving of encouragement, 
make the least satisfactory students. The organising of 
successful classes, which may come under the term of 
‘* moral training ”’, is made difficult owing to these facts, 
and it is probable that, whereas students who have purely 
utilitarian objects in view have increased very largely 
in the last ten years, the increase in the others is not 
nearly in the same ratio. 

It is interesting to note in this connexion what is 
being done in evening classes in the large towns. 
London, largely owing to the influence of Rev. S. D. 
Headlam, perhaps, has given much encouragement to 
the formation of classes in literature, citizenship, music, 
&c., in its evening schools and centres. The polytechnics, 
also, have done much work in this direction, not without 
success. The large towns, however, in the North of 
England, with exceptions, have done very little to 
encourage the growth of moral education. It is astonish- 
ing to note, for instance, in a town like Leeds, what a 
magnificent system of courses has been provided for 
students who have utilitarian objects in view. There are 
courses for almost all trades and professions, and basal 
courses for elementary students to acquire such know- 
ledge as will enable them later to take up the work that 
bears directly on their requirements. One looks almost 
in vain, however, for evidences of the desire to foster 
classes which might help students in their duties as men 
and citizens, and assist them to cultivate their minds 
with knowledge outside their work, that they might 
make the best and most pleasurable use of their hardly 
earned leisure. 

If evening education were made compulsory to those 
who had recently left school, doubtless a great advance 
might be made in the provision of suitable moral educa- 
tion. On the whole, however, :t is doubtful whether 
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evening education would benefit. In any case it would 
seem that the obligation on local authorities to provide 
suitable education in this respect is greater than that of 
providing education (at a mere nominal cost to the 
svadents} which is used for the purpose of financial gain. 
I am, Sir, yours ses % 
W. J. C. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 


Portslade Village, Brighton, 
3 November 1908. 

Sir,—The interest aroused by the Moral Education 
Congress is of especial importance at the present time. 
All around us we see such widespread tendencies to 
associate reform with lawlessness, as instanced by 
‘* passive resistance ’’, ‘* labour disputes ”, “ suffra- 
gettes ’’, ‘‘ tariff reform socialism ”’, &c. 

The idea at the root of all these movements is the 
delusion that some abstract ‘‘ natural rights ’’ exist, 
but which nevertheless must be fought for. 

These ‘* natural rights ’’ are various and conflicting, 
but correspond to the fancied interests of different 
groups of individuals. If children are taught early to 
associate their happiness, their healthy progress, their 
prosperity and security with ideas of mutual service, 
co-operation and independence, with earnestness, dili- 
gence, patience, endurance, courage and truthfulness, 
our ‘‘ social problems ”’ would be easily solved, or per- 
haps would never arise. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
F. D. M. Perrorrt. 


THE SMOKING HABIT. 
Manchester, 1 November 1908. 


Sir,—I have read with much pleasure and interest 
Mr. J. P. Sandlands’ letter. While I cordially agree 
with him on the general issue, may Heaven forfend 
that I should be the innocent cause of provoking a dis- 
cussion among the laity upon two subjects, one of which 
is of vital importance, the other of little importance to 
our population : namely, vaccination and homceopathy. 

May I suggest that vaccination, the great cause of the 
decrease of small-pox, is much preferable to an infant 
population smoking the fragrant weed between 
** bottles ’’, hoping thereby to withstand the ravages of 
that dread disease ? 

Feverish New Yorkers may claim immortality on 
homeeopathic and statistical principles; the febrile 
Britisher is too much taken up with his super-combustion 
within to enjoy combustion without. To leave all cases 
of fever alone is a counsel fraught with much danger. 
Thousands of fevers in their severe types are saved every 
year by the wise physician who assists Nature in her 
endeavour to steer the oft-time frail vessel from storm 
to calm. Believe me, Sir, yours faithfully, 

THOMAS RONALDSON SMITH. 


MR. KEIR HARDIE NOT AN ASTRAL BODY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Ardoch, Cardross, N.B., 3 November 1908. 


Sir,—I see in commenting on the recent Rectorial 
elections in Glasgow and Edinburgh you state that there 
was no Scottish candidate. Had the Saturpay REVIEW 
been an ordinary party paper, I would have understood 
your statement at once. 

Keir Hardie as a Socialist was so far below University 
that he did not count. The Sarurpay Review, how- 
ever, is above that kind of thing. 

As Mr. Keir Hardie polled 126 votes, and that in a 
very small electorate, I feel sure you have forgotten the 
fact. His poll was the more curious from the fact that 
it was almost equal in all the four ‘‘ nations ’’ into which 
the electorate of Glasgow University is divided. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. B. CunNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


REVIEWS. 
POETRY AND NEO-KELTICISM. 


“The Collected Works of W. B. Yeats.” Vols. I. and 
II. Stratford-on-Avon: Shakespeare Head ne 
1908. 84s. the set of 8 vols. 


PREMATURE fame and precocious finality are so 

usual in the world of contemporary letters that we 
need not waste time by questioning the wisdom of Mr. 
Yeats’ unconscionably early blossoming into ‘‘ collected ’’ 
form. At least he has several points of justification. 
He began to write long ago, though he is still young ; 
and eight thickish volumes, however gencrous of margin, 
represent a good deal of writing when all is said. What 
is more, the works of Mr. Yeats will hang well together 
in a single edition because they convey a peculiar unity 
of impression—such unity as springs from a really im- 
plicit poetic quality in the writer. If further extenua- 
tions be looked for, we shall find them in the excellent 
taste with which these volumes are set out, and in the 
absence of any “‘ introduction’’. The publishers have 
even risen above that last infirmity of publishing minds, 
‘* an appreciation, by a well-known critic ’’ 

Mr. Yeats in common parlance has always been 
reckoned a “ Keltic ’’ poet. We think it worth while 
to divest this phrase of accidental and sentimental 
wrappings ; to reduce it, as we believe in this instance it 
can be reduced, from terms of current jargon to some- 
thing like a true and significant generalisation within 
which Mr. Yeats may safely be included. Somebody has 
said that true art invariably springs, from the soil. 
Applied to poetry we presume the maxim amounts to 
this : that true poetry has its root, not in the idiosyncrasy 
of writers, but in a whole environment—in an entire group 
of emotional susceptibilities, all peculiar to one race, 
locality and epoch. Critics of a ‘‘ scientific ’’ turn have 
so far exploited this view that many people now regard 
it as a postulate. No doubt the history of literature has 
much to confirm the theory. All epic poetry—we mean, 
of course, the ‘‘ natural ’’ epic, not the artificial epics 
of Vergil and Milton—seems to prove it, and equal 
confirmation is afforded by those rare and startling 
types of social energy which have produced with 
copious spontaneity the lyric and dramatic forms. 
Homer is a racial utterance, the utterance, moreover, of 
a race which was fundamentally conscious of its unity in 
spite of all casual differences. The poetry of Athens 
sprang directly from an intense, even fiercely narrow, 
civic and communal consciousness. London in the age 
of Elizabeth was essentially a matrix and hotbed of 
poetry. But the moment we turn from these familiar 
school-book instances to the work of distinctively 
modern poets it would appear that the maxim breaks 
down. It offers no explanation that really will cover, 
for example, the work of poets so undeniably but 
diversely great as Keats, Wordsworth and Browning.. 
Keats was a passionate eclectic, who looked backwards 
for his impulse. Wordsworth has been called a Lake 
poet, but with no exactness can we say that his poetry 
came from the soil of a particular region. He is of all 
poets individual and unique, and while in a sense his work 
has caught an austere mountain note from the Lake 
Country, in another and profounder sense the Lake 
Country itself entirely owes to his work a remote and 
solemn symbolism of which he alone was the creator. 
And Browning is nothing if not cosmopolitan. His 
achievement no less than his aim is to have ‘‘ ransacked 
the ages, spoiled the climes ’’. It is still true enough 
in a way that every real poet embodies a whole world of 
associations and feelings. It is not true, for modern 
poetry, that this world has necessarily a local or tem- 
poral character. Now, as always, poetry to be real 
must have its root in the fundamental emotions ; but such 
emotions for modern people are no longer necessarily 
circumscribed by habits of epoch or nativity. In a 
measure, we sadly admit, poetical capacity has been 
shallowed and dissipated by the complexity and variety 
of modern experience. A few minds, however, have 
been capable of poetry in spite of these things. 
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intensity of their nature has not only survived the 
eclectic range of thought and emotion into which they 
were born, it has actually assimilated and utilised these 
new conditions to produce new poetry of a rich and 
strange order. 

To admit all this is to anticipate the whole question 
of ‘* Keltic ’’ poetry as propounded by Mr. Yeats and 
his school in principle no less than in practice. Mr. 
Yeats is a hot gospeller for what we may call the soil 
theory of art. He holds—not in any scientific fashion 
as a mere doctrine, but rather as a necessity of his tem- 
perament—that poetry of the right sort must be a popular 
possession. Poetry, for him, is simply the Irish peasant 
coming to self-consciousness. Mr. Yeats, if he could, 
would restore all the conditions of a primitive popular 
poetry; the minstrel and the loving-cup, the direct 
utterance of naive joys and terrors, unquestioned tradi- 
tion and unquestioning animism. Indeed, he would 
have us believe that such conditions are by no means 
extinct. Judiciously collected and carefully fanned, the 
embers of Irish folklore and natural romanticism may 
yet revive their flame. Wanted ! a sufficient number of 
persons to assist in resuscitating the national sense and 
preserving the original tongue! An appeal of this sort 
could hardly fail of some response from the romantically 
inclined, and-we are not surprised to find in active opera- 
tion not only a school of Keltic versifiers but also an 
interesting little theatre with a touch of freshness and 
studied simplicity that is welcome enough—now and 
then—to the jaded palate. By this time, however, the 
bloom of novelty, which amateurs of the Keltic literary 
movement found so irresistible, is a little rubbed. These 
eight volumes of Mr. Yeats will almost suffice to invest 
it with an official status—a terrible test for poetry of 
any sort. 

And at length we feel ourselves entitled to ask, as 
calm spectators, how far the movement has justified 
the plausible and attractive theory to which (ostensibly) 
it owed its impulse. Reading these volumes we are 
compelled to answer, Not at all. There is palpable 
beauty here, and poetry ; still more palpably, the stuff out 
of which beauty and poetry are made; but, strictly 
speaking, this verse is no more a native product of Irish 
feeling than the verse of Rossetti is a native product of 
medieval feeling. Mr. Yeats has imbibed with all the 
force of his temperament the romantic and pathetic sug- 
gestion which clings so tenderly about the country and 
people of Ireland ; but to say that this poetry enshrines 
the primitive and popular heart of Ireland is no more 
and no less accurate than to say that ‘‘ The Blessed 
Damozel ’’ (or, for that matter, ‘‘ La Belle Dame sans 
Merci’’) is sprung from medizval mysticism. Mr. 
Yeats, in short, is essentially a modern poet ; and having 
gone for his inspiration to a region of ancient legends 
and sorrows he has produced a type of work that is 
Keltic, mystical, symbolistic, if you will, but with just 
that difference which unmistakably marks off what is 
modern in poetry from what is indigenous, and 
entitles us to say at a glance: ‘‘ This is not epic in 
quality, but exotic—not primitive, but decadent ’’. We 
have had occasion before now to point out that 
the mysticism of the saint and the mysticism of 
the poet are very different things. The mysticism of 
the Irish peasant, even of the Irish peasant as he sur- 
vives, we do not fail to recognise. But Irish peasant- 
mysticism does not veritably speak through Mr. Yeats. 
It merely provides him with material for his own very 
real and modern imaginative powers to work upon. 
Possibly Mr. Yeats owes something of this predilection 
for the Keltic dreamland to an origin actually Keltic. 
We do not know, but we believe, that Mr. Shaw 
attributes at least a portion of his own philosophy to 
Irish antecedents. We will even concede that some case 
might be made out by any competent critic who set him- 
self to prove that the original Irish poetry had a certain 
“* modern ’’ quality. Beyond doubt it was not wholly 
the poetry of a vigorous and primitive race. Some sort 
of twilight had already set in. Dim distances and a 
plaintive undertone are inseparable from it, and that 
kind of passionate youthfulness which at the same time 
is ‘‘ half in love with easeful death ’’. The early Keltic 


poet is not so early as still to be quite confident and 
assured of himself and of his world. Its clear outlines 
are already blurred by phantom associations. He lacks 
the Homeric simplicity of feeling ; for whereas in Homer 
the mysteries that lie beyond are only an added touch of 
poetry, in the Keltic minstrel they perturb and bedim the 
whole current of life. His sense of a golden age far 
back preoccupies him, he clings to beauty with a morbidly 
wistful sense of its transiency, and puts to his lips 
the cup of life not without hesitations and forebod- 
ings. He does not take his pleasures sadly, like the 
Saxon, but he takes a sort of pleasure in sadness 
itself. Still all this is not for a moment to say that Mr. 
Yeats has proved his soil theory. It indicates simply 
that the old Keltic world is naturally fruitful of material 
for the modern poet, especially fruitful for a poet of Mr, 
Yeats’ calibre, an zsthetic poet in the most precise ap- 
plication of the word, who tends to live his life (as Keats 
aspired to do) in sensations rather than in thoughts. If 
this be considered uncomplimentary, we will put it in 
the obverse way and say that the Keltic atmosphere is 
necessarily congenial to a poet who seeks his truth, even 
the highest, not through intellectual terms, but in a 
sacramental mode, through physical symbols. 

The true merit and importance of Mr. Yeats as a 
writer resides in what at the outset we called his implicit 
poetic quality. These volumes contain very few 
poems which, taken severally as artistic wholes, are of 
high and finished achievement. But the general quality 
is distinctly good. Mr. Yeats is one of those poets to 
whom quotation is an injustice. One may quote, for 
example, so well known a lyric as his ‘‘ Lake Isle of 
Innisfree ’’; but a poem like the ‘‘ Wanderings of 
Oisin ’’, or the dramatic poems of the second volume, 
evade the test of quotation. When we say that he is 
implicitly a poet we mean that any part of his work is 
enough to prove that his imaginative texture is poetic. 
He gives the impression of writing for love and of having 
an imagination really on fire all the while, however seldom 
he can embody it in a concrete and perfect form. The 
imagery which appeals to Mr. Yeats is the imagery 
which has served in these days for a great deal of sham 
poetry. Mists and marshes and wan pools and the cry 
ot the curlew have much to answer for in those effusions 
of sickly adolescence which of late years have occupied 
the lips of poetasters, many of them old enough to know 
better. But Mr. Yeats’ imagination really does move, 
and is at home, among elusive, shadowy and receding 
worlds. In stars and waters, falling hair and fluttering 
wings or leaves—everything, in short, that Nature has 
endued with an unstable, fluid, fitfully bright allure- 
ment—he finds a symbolism not conventional but truly 
his own, because it is the symbolism on which his mind 
naturally feeds. Consequently his poetry is poetry by 
suggestion, potential poetry, rather than clear and final 
poetic work. The inherent quality, such as it is, we 
gladly acknowledge. In poetry the stuff, after all, is the 
main thing. Cleverness and talent are so common and 
the storehouse of ‘‘ poetical ’’ reminiscence (for English 
writers at any rate) is so full, that passable verse—verse 
with a striking verisimilitude of poetry—is nowadays 
possible to very cold-hearted and ground-loving lyrists. 
Far better the imagination which really despises the 
ground and the heart which nurses an authentic spark. 
A precarious and peeping achievement, sprung from 
such a source, does infinitely more for poetry and reveals 
far more clearly what poetry means than any amount 
of anthological cream-whippings, however artfully dis- 
guised and frozen into novel metrical structure. We do 
not say that Mr. Yeats is not at times too studiously 
simple, that affectation is wholly absent from his writing. 
Even his best work, we consider, is rather lacking of 
body and sustenance, for it has its origin not so much in 
“* sober certainties of waking bliss ’’ as in dubious and 
fugitive moods of the soul. But on the whole these 
volumes may be said to vindicate, in a positive way, a 
neglected truth which in contemporary verse, as a rule, 
finds only negative demonstration—the truth that in 
order to write poetry it is first of all essential to be a poet. 
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LADY HOLLAND AND HER HOUSE. 


“The Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland (1791-1811) 
Edited by the Earl of Ilchester. 2 vols. London: 
Longmans. 1908. net. 


“The Holland House Circle.’’ By Lloyd Sanders. 
London: Methuen. 1908. 12s. 6d. net. 


ADY HOLLAND'S Journal of the days of her youth 
is excellent reading, for its pages abound in 
lively narratives, shrewd observations on politics and 
mankind, and caustic characters of the celebrated men 
and women whom she met. The editor’s task has, we are 
sure, been a labour of love to Lord Ilchester, who has be- 
come a past master in the pedigrees and personalities of 
the period, for in its politics he appears to take little 
interest. Lord Ilchester has the industry and the im- 
partiality necessary to make a great historian, but he 
must really be more careful about his composition. 
“The genial presence of Lord Holland . . . was at 
least of equal value in attracting those guests as were 
the fascinations of his wife ’’ (Introduction, p. ix) is not 
English. Then the footnotes are rather too numerous 
and detailed, and (though that is not Lord Ilchester’s 
fault) the relationships very difficult to follow from the 
extraordinary prevalence of re-marriages in the society of 
that day. Second marriages are less common nowadays, 
but at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries uxoriousness was the fashion, and 
there seems to have been a rage for second and even 
third marriages. In glancing through the footnotes we 
have jotted down the names of the following people who 
entered the bond of wedlock more than once. To begin 
with the ladies, there was Lady Holland’s mother, Mrs. 
Vassall, who became Lady Affleck ‘‘ en secondes 
noces ’’ ; there was Lady Holland herself ; and there were 
Lady Plymouth (afterwards Lady Amherst), Lady Ann 
Hatton (afterwards Lady Abercorn), the Duchess of 
Leinster (a widow), Lady Upper Ossory (afterwards 
Mrs. Vernon), and Lady Gifford (afterwards Lady 
Wycombe). Amongst the men the palm must be 
divided between Lord Sheffield and the first Marquess of 
Stafford, each of whom took three wives. Some of the 
other men who married twice were the second Lord 
Palmerston, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Lansdowne, 
the second Lord Hampden, and Lord Amherst. Lord 
Amherst made quite a record, for his first wife was 
the widow of the fifth Earl of Plymouth and his second 
wife was the widow of the sixth Earl of Plymouth. 
Marriage was evidently a more popular institution a 
hundred years ago than it is to-day. 

Elizabeth, third Lady Holland, was no aristocrat 
by birth. She was the daughter of Richard Vassall, 
of Jamaica, and Mary Clark, of New York, and 
inherited the West Indian estate worth about £7 
a year. She was married at the age of fifteen to 
Sir Godfrey Webster, of Battle Abbey, who was 
‘thirty-eight, and by him had four sons and a 
daughter. Sir Godfrey Webster does not seem, at 
first, to have been a bad sort, but he was devoted to 
English country life, its sport and its duties, while his 
young West Indian bride hated the climate and the 
‘dullness of a country house. She dragged the unhappy 
squire across Europe and over the Alps into Italy, in 
days when travelling was no joke, and bored him with 
Picture galleries and smart friends. He left her in Italy 
and returned to his coverts. She met Lord Holland, 
about two years younger than herself, lived with him 
and had a son who in manhood became General Fox. 
The pair returned to England, procured a divorce on 
terms very discreditable to Sir Godfrey Webster—for he 
‘took all his wife’s income (except £800 a year) and 
£6000 damages—and were married in 1797. It was at 
this time that Lady Holland told Sir Godfrey that his 
‘daughter Harriet was dead, because she did not wish to 
give the girl up to her father. Some years later she was 
obliged to produce Harriet, which she did just before Sir 
Godfrey Webster committed suicide. All this was 
romantic but irregular, and it is not surprising that most 
of the great ladies refused to visit or receive Lady 


Holland, a punishment which she took very philosophies - 


She was perfectly happy with Lord Holland, 
and the men came, fast enough, and that was what she 
wanted. For at this period Lady Holland was young 


ally. 


and beautiful and had plenty of admirers. The most 
tiresome of her lovers appears to have been Tierney, the 
leader of the Opposition. ‘‘ Tierney is a man of whom 
everybody believes something against, but I could never 
discover upon what fact such a belief was founded, as he 
has never committed any overt act. His birth is obscure, 
not to say mean.’’ (He was the son of an Irish mer- 
chant.) ‘‘ He married a woman who brought him a 
fortune, which his extreme parsimony will prevent him 
from squandering. He is shrewd and lively, and has 
apparently a very bad opinion of mankind.’’ Lady Hol- 
land treated his love-making with proper contempt, and 
told him to go back to his wife and family, after which 
they became great friends. What strikes one in this 
Journal is the extraordinary soundness of the writer’s 
opinions on politics, the just penetration of her judgments 
on public men, the rare common-sense and detachment 
of her outlook on the world. In so young a woman this 
is remarkable ; in fact, Lady Holland’s mind was essen- 
tially masculine. She was anything but an extreme 
Liberal, and saw through the frothy humbug of the 
Jacobinical sympathies professed by the Foxites. She 
took a fair, though at the same time sympathetic, 
measure of her husband’s uncle, ‘‘ Mr. Fox ’’, and dis- 
covered the good points of such unpopular men as Lord 
Lansdowne and the fifth Duke of Bedford. Her appre- 
ciations of Grey, Erskine, Canning, Tierney and 
Sheridan are severe and sometimes bitter, but they are 
vivid character-sketches. We have not space for quota- 
tion ; but everybody interested in those times—as who 
is not?—should read this Journal, which is quite the 
best political memoir of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that has yet appeared. 

There is a good deal to be said against the Whigs 
of the pre-Reform period: their family pride, social 
exclusiveness, and belief that they were created to 
govern England, are notorious. But their admira- 
tion and patronage of brains are so much to their 
credit, and contrast so favourably with the Tory dis- 
trust of anything like intellect that criticism is dis- 
armed. Even after he had joined Pitt, and drawn the 
Portland Whigs after him, Burke was held in horror 
by the Tory squires, some of whom thought him mad, 
and the rest put him down asa bore. Canning, though 
he had been at Eton and Christ Church and had married 
a Scott, was to the end of his life regarded as an 
adventurer by the followers of Liverpool and Welling- 
ton. The Whigs, on the other hand, the moment a 
clever young man appeared on the horizon of London, 
invited him to dinner, popped him into Parliament for 
a pocket borough, and vigorously pushed his fortunes. 
The Whigs were wise, for Macaulay, Brougham and 
Sydney Smith were worth securing, and more than 
repaid their patrons. Nor was this encouragement of 
talent confined to politicians; for poets, painters, men 
of science and of letters, nay, even mere wits, men 
who did nothing more than talk cleverly at dinner, 
were welcomed by the Whig grandees with an ease and 
sympathy that charmed the most ‘‘ farouche’’’. The 
great Whig net for catching all the clever fishes darting 
about the sea of London was Holland House. The 
second Lord Holland and his wife were the fishermen ; 
and verily they had their reward. It is to the undying 
credit of this famous couple that there was not a man 
distinguished in any department of life during the 
first forty years of the nineteenth century whom they 
missed, or whose society and friendship they did not seek. 
There does not seem to have been any arrié¢re-pensée in 
this hospitality, which sprang from that worthiest 
motive, the worship of intellect. The consequence has 
been that all the cleverest men in London for half a 
century combined to sing the praises of Holland House, 
and to talk about its host and hostess. 

There is therefore little left for Mr. Lloyd Sanders or 
anybody else to tell us about Holland House that has. 
not already been said or written. But if there is nothing 
new in his book, and hardly a ‘story which we 


have not read before, it is very entertaining for. 
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all that, as any account, -however familiar, of that 
fascifiating society-.-must be. How glad we are, 
for “imstance, to be reminded of Talleyrand’s 
definition of non-intervention, as ‘‘ a metaphysical and 
political word, signifying almost the same thing as 
intervention’?! In turning over these pages one 1s 
struck. by one or two reputations which seem to be un- 
deserved. What did Francis Horner ever do or say to 
merit the universal testimony in his favour? He appears 
by this as by other accounts to have been an earnest 
and industrious but rather commonplace young barrister, 
seated in the House of Commons by a pocket borough, 
and to have died at the age of thirty-five. Yet all the 
letters and memoirs of the time speak of him as the 
rising hope of the Whigs, and he was given a memorial 
in Westminster Abbey. Sir James Mackintosh is 
another whose reputation is almost unintelligible to 
the present age. His only completed achievement was 
a pamphlet in defence of the French Revolution entitled 
‘** Vindicie Gallice ’’, which was neither brilliant nor 
profound, and whose principles even its author lived to 
repudiate. No doubt Mackintosh was a copious con- 
versationalist, in days when the art of talking was 
appreciated, and he reaped the benefit of living in a set 
of famous writers and talkers. The truth is that the 
members of ‘‘ The Holland House Circle’’ made the 
reputations of one another. Rogers made ‘‘ Conversa- 
tion ’’’ Sharp, and Sydney Smith made Luttrell, whose 
fame, being that of witty and epigrammatic talkers, 
would otherwise have evaporated. Though Sydney 
Smith was a sincere admirer of Luttrell’s conversational 
power, he could not resist the temptation of satirising 
the Epicurean who lived in other people’s houses. 
‘* Luttrell came over for the day, from whence I know 
not, but I thought not from good pastures ; at least, he 
had not his usual soup-and-pattie look. There was a 
forced smile upon his countenance, which seemed to 
indicate plain roast and boiled; and a sort of apple- 
pudding depression, as if he had been staying with a 
clergyman. . . . He was very agreeable, but spoke 
too lightly, I thought, of veal soup. I took him aside, 
and reasoned the matter with him; but to speak the 
truth, Luttrell is not steady in his judgment on dishes. 
Individual failures with him soon degenerate into generic 
objections, till, by some fortunate accident, he eats him- 
self into better opinions.’’ This is exquisite fooling, if 
a little unjust to Luttrell, who was anything but a mere 
** pique-assiette ’’. We lay down this amusing volume 
with the somewhat sad reflection that though there is a 
a House to-day, there are not the men to make a 
circle. 


QUACK RELIGION. 


“Man and the Universe.” By Sir Oliver Lodge 
London: Methuen. 1908. 7s. 6d. net. 


CCE iterum Crispinus! What, another new- 
modelled religion from the ever-ready knight? 

No, only some old ‘‘ Hibbert Journal ’’ and ‘‘ Contem- 
porary ’’ friends, the familiar cheap thought in a more 
expensive dress. Sir Oliver Lodge is the prophet of that 
large section of the cultured British public of which a 
generation ago the late Mr. Tupper was the poet. ‘‘ A 
Study of the Influence of the Advance in Scientific 
Knowledge upon our Understanding of Christianity.’’ 
How delightfully clever and progressive and up-to-date 
Suburbia will find such a book! To be sure, advance 
in scientific knowledge turns out, on reading beyond the 
first chapter, to mean merely the man on the omnibus’s 
ideas about sacerdotalism, the Athanasian Creed and 
the desirability of having a national religion without any 
doctrinal backbone. At the best the thesis is Dean- 
Stanley-and-water, and the best is not often attained ; 
for Sir Oliver Lodge’s criticisms of the old Christianity 
do not, to tell the truth, rise usually above the level of 
the sharp schoolboy sceptic or the Hyde Park lecturer. 
He does not seem to have much opinion of the education 
of his readers, for he finds it necessary to expose the 
popular derivation ’’ of ‘‘ eternal ’’ from e and 
terminus, uses ‘‘ decimated ”’ in the Fleet Street sense 
of nearly destroyed, speaks of the fifth-century ‘‘ Qui- 


cunque Vult ’’ on one page (231) as though it came from 
the pen of S. Athanasius, and on another (go) as ‘‘ a 
glimpse into an ingenious medieval mind ’’—but then 
Sir Oliver seems elsewhere to connect both . Moses 
(p. 264) and S. Paul (p. 276) with the Middle Ages— 
and quotes ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this world ”’ without 
having looked at his Greek Testament. Besides it is 
so satisfactory to have all the old phrases which were 
getting stale freshened up and brought together—the 
clearing true religion of traditional encumbrances, the 
revision of religious formule, the disburdening theology 
of dead values, the superiority of deeds to creeds, and 
the like. On the task of reconstructing the Christian 
system from the foundations Sir Oliver Lodge embarks 
with a light heart. We wonder what he would say toa 
pious curate who should undertake to lecture the Royal 
Society on the reconstruction of the fabric of Physical 
Science. How merea smatterer Sir Oliver is away from 
his own subject is shown by the chapter on the Prayer- 
book rubrics—e.g. the remarks on the “‘ tiresome ’’ 
ninefold Kyrie blended in our modern rite with the Com- 
mandments. An all-round person is apt to be a circle 
the perimeter of which, except one segment, may be 
represented by a thin dotted line. 

Sir Oliver’s conception of the New Church of the 
English is one which shall comprise everyone except 
English Churchmen. ‘‘ The National Church must be 
broadened till it includes all aspiring workers who are 
casting out devils in the one Name.’’ Not Papists, of 
course, because they ‘‘ take a non-national view of their 
civil obligations ’’. Nor members of any hierarchical 
system (the Eastern Church?) which ‘‘ joins hands with 
autocratic rulers for the oppression of the poor ’’ and 
bases itself on a ‘‘ ghastly and blasphemous travesty ’’. 
Nor yet High Churchmen, because they ‘‘ encourage 
extreme sacerdotal pretensions in disaccord with the 
religious ideals of the nation ’’, and have a leaning to 
** certain anti-English auricular practices ’’ for which 
the National Church, ‘‘ however comprehensive it may 
become ’’, hasnoroom. Nor, in fact, any who believe in 
the Holy Catholic Church as a supernaturally endowed 
and commissioned system, for such are bound to be in- 
tolerant. As regards the two Testaments we are told 
that ‘‘ the whole historical record, wherever it exceeds 
the commonplace, every act attributed directly to the 
Deity, is incompatible with the teachings of modern 
science ’’. The Virgin Birth is a pagan legend. The 
Bodily Resurrection is a grotesque idea. For though 
Christ had to be provided with a body in order to “‘ dis- 
play himself to the inhabitants of this planet ’’, and 
again may have taken ‘‘ another body ”’ through which 
to communicate after death with the disciples, it cannot 
have been the same body, as Article IV. asserts it was. 
A man of thirty-three has already since birth had four or 
five bodies. We fail here to follow the argument, for 
through all change of particles the body we die in is 
the body we were born in, by a real continuity. 
Christianity teaches that the Body which God’s Son took. 
of the substance of the Virgin Mary His mother—not 
to ‘‘ display. Himself ’’ in, but that He might share 
human nature—was offered in sacrifice on Calvary, was 
raised out of death, was taken up into glory, and is now 
given to the faithful in a mystery for their sustenance. 
How Sir Oliver Lodge, who regards most of the leading 
beliefs of Christians as ‘‘ fidgeting and worrying super- 
stition, unworthy of an emancipated and affiliated race ”’,. 
and who couples the ‘‘ Divinity of Jesus ’’ with that of 
‘* all other noble and saintly souls in so far as they too 
have been inflamed by a spark of Deity ’’, can put him- 
self forward as a reconciler and daysman between the 
old and the new, we cannot conceive. Where is the 
‘* positive contribution ’’ he promises? We find nothing 
but the platitudes of latitudinarianism and the self- 
confident sciolism of the amateur. As for our author’s 
doctrine of sin, that is a rather grand name for pure 
City-Templeism. We must not exaggerate its im- 
portance—"‘ the higher man of to-day is not worrying 
about his sins ’’—and birth-sin, of course, is a mere 
monkish invention—the Middle Ages again! Sin is. 
growing-pains, an incident in the upward struggle of 
humanity—which is innately good—‘‘ a stage through 
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which free creatures, rising by evolution, must needs in 
some mer git 2 on their way to a strong and high 
character’. © But wait a bit! Sir’Oliver remembers 
just in time. “ High Quarters ”’ are not very angry 
with ‘the adulterer or the liar—these are ‘‘ ordinar 
human failings ’’. But shall the unco’ guid, shall the 
clerical, shall the reactionary, shall S. Dominic and his 
brood, escape so easily? No. ‘* Anyone may know the 
kind of sin which excites the anger of God by bethink- 
ing him of the kind which arouses his own best and most 
righteous anger 

It is not necessary to refer to the crude remarks 
about Baptism—called *‘ the minor sacrament ’’—or 
the offensive disquisition on the Eucharist—originally 
‘* akin to the toast of good fellowship with the sadness of 
pain and parting commingled ’’, but perverted into a like- 
ness of Orphic blood-feasts, so that phrases dear to 
Christian hearts are really ‘‘ more worthy of the worship 
of Dionysus ’’. The Catholic doctrine of a propitiatory 
Atonement, we need not say, occasions the usual de- 
nunciation of ‘* the savage invention of a jealous God ”’, 
and so forth. Sed haéc hactenus. The only chapter in 
this volume which approaches calm and dignified dis- 
cussion is the first, on the bearing of the modern con- 
ception of universal law on miracle and prayer. But Sir 
Oliver has not elucidated the difficulty very greatly, for 
we fancy he misses the real crux. ~Miracle is only a 
question of evidence and of antecedent probability, for 
if any higher sphere of laws and existences is credible, it 
is conceivable that they might intervene in our sphere, 
and heaven mix with earth. But prayer involves a 
deeper problem, for he who prays does not ask or expect 
anything miraculous. He knows he can himself divert 
and change the course of phenomena; but he does this 
by the action of his will on his bodily movements through 
the medium of the brain, whereas Divine power cannot 
be thought as thus modifying the laws of things, except 
miraculously. Sir Oliver evades the point by supposing 
the Divine action to affect only men’s thoughts and 
wills, not the orderly uniformities of Nature. It is 
therefore no use praying for rain or for daily bread. 
This is to limit enormously the meaning of ‘‘ Ask and 
it shall be given you ’’. Perhaps we may look for a 
solution in the thought of all prayer being heard ‘‘ before 
the making of the world *’, there being, of course, no 
real past, present or future time with God. 


ANOTHER JOURNALIST THROUGH INDIA. 


“The New Spirit in India.” By H. W. Nevinson. 
London and New York: Harpers. 1908. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


R. NEVINSON was in India a few months, and 

naturally writes with great confidence. It takes 
some years of residence to get even a vague appre- 
ciation of one’s ignorance. He has a hearty contempt 
for Indian officials, whom he describes, quite wrongly 
as it happens, as spending most of their time at their 
writing-tables. Even with this limitation the best of 
them might come to know more in a lifetime than even 
a journalist could acquire in three months. But then 
they begin to degenerate from the time they land The 
process is evidently rapid. It affects everybody. Mr. 
Nevinson classes the abolition of ‘‘ begar ’’, or forced 
labour, for the benefit of those terrible civilians, among 
the pressing reforms. Yet we find him when in a diffi- 
culty himself seizing a policeman (‘‘ spy ’’ he is called) 
and forcing him to procure a cart and convey the re- 
former to his destination. He does not go so far as 
to say that the British Government introduced the 
plague as a new infliction on unhappy India. He only 
tells us it was ‘‘ imported from Hong Kong ’’ and had 
only been known in India for eleven years. With very 
slight trouble he might have learned that plague has long 
been endemic in India, and outbreaks, accompanied by 
great and continued mortality, have been recorded at 
various periods of Indian history. But history is not his 
strong point, or he would not describe Madras as “‘ the 
first foothold of Elizabethan merchants ’’. The first 
English factory on the east coast was founded at 
Masulipatam in 1611 and on the west coast at Surat in 


' 1612-13. Madras dates from 1639. Queen Elizabeth 
in 1603: ‘Though: Mr. Nevinson went to India 
' he did not see what was ‘there to be seen. As 
‘some other travelling politicians, he saw what he 
' went to see and what the people who handed hinr 


round desired that he should see. That which-he saw 
or thought he saw—it is not quite the same thing 
he has endeavoured to put down with studied modera- 
tion and impartiality, but even this admirable intention 
cannot make his observations those of an unprejudiced. 
observer. The best thing in his book is his graphic 
account of the famous Congress meeting at Surat which 
ended in a free fight—and the dream of a Babu Empire 
dissolved ‘‘ in the twinkling of a shoe ’’, as Mr. Nevin- 
son neatly puts it. The spectacle does not seem to have 
opened his eyes to the capacity of these denationalised 
literati for governing the diverse races of India. 


NOVELS. 


“The Money Changers.” By Upton Sinclair. London: 
Long. 1908. 6s. 
Mr. Upton Sinclair’s latest story is a sequel to ‘‘ The 
Metropolis ’’, which readers of that book will remem- 
ber as a description and exposé of the corrupt 
splendour of the millionaire society of New York. 
Both are to be understood, from the way Mr. Sinclair 
writes, not as fiction but as an actual representation of 
industrial and financial methods and operations in 
America generally, but particularly in New York. 
The interest of the story lies in its illustration of Mr. 
Sinclair’s opinion that if you would understand the 
cause of some American financial crises and panics and 
their widely spread ruin you must remember the old 
maxim : ‘‘ Cherchez la femme ’’. It is startling to find 
this given as the explanation of the recent banking and 
insurance company disasters and the slump in trade which 
has spread from New York over the world. Lucy 
Dupree is a young widow illicitly loved by Stanley Ryder, 
illictly because Ryder is married. Ryder commands 
millions as the head of the Gotham Insurance Trust. She 
is loved, also illicitly, by Dan Waterman, the most power-. 
ful financier of New York, who controls most of the 
banks and even the State Treasury itself. To destroy 
Ryder he uses his power ruthlessly and paralyses the in- 
dustry of the country. Ryder shoots himself; Lucy 
takes poison. Then Dan Waterman steps forward, 
stops the panic he has himself caused, and poses as the 
saviour of the country. This is Mr. Sinclair’s account of 
the matter ; and we can only remark that ‘a novel witha 
purpose is always inconvenient because we can never 
tell where fiction begins and fact ends. But when Mt. 
Sinclair lets himself go on what is either fact or plainly 
cutrageous slanders, he sets out an astounding story, 
or rather series of stories, of corruption in the Govern- 
ment and municipalities, the Army and Navy, and in the 
ordinary operations of finance and business. The colossal 
fortunes are the fruit of fraud and robbery on a gigantic 
scale. Mr. Sinclair tosses about the most honoured 
names under the thinnest of disguises. If he is lying, 
this book ought to be burned; and if he is concocting 
the stories he tells so circumstantially, there are at least 
fifty well-founded prosecutions for criminal libel in the 
book. One especially atrocious story is of the Steel Trust 
supplying rotten armour-plates to the Navy, and the 
President hushing up the affair in consideration of sup- 
port for his policy of tariff reform. Equally circum- 
stantial is the story of the corruption of naval officers 
by the Oil Trust. As to the newspapers, they are con- 
trolled by and in the pay of the millionaires, who take 
care that the news supplied or suppressed serves the 
purposes of their nefarious schemes. The moral 
of it all is that America is in the grip of money- 
makers who are uncontrolled either by law or morality. 
Their wealth is spent with the same cynical indifference, 
and the New York millionaire is a compound of Midas 
anda Satyr. Mr. Sinclair crowds his pages with figures 
of these odious persons and their satellites, their tools 
and their jackals—from the President down to the Cor- 
poration lawyers who bribe and circumvent the judges 
and officials who “ sell out ’’ all public interests—civil, 
military, or naval. In short, every class furnishes ilfus-- 
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trations of the insatiable lust of power or money. And 
behind all there are the New York women. Newport 
explains New York. When Bates the journalist tells 
the:story of the rotten armour-plates he ends: ‘“‘ It’s 
this kind of thing that does it, you know—this ’’. And 
he waved his hand about at the gay assemblage. ‘‘ The 
women spending their money on dress and diamonds 
and the men tearing the country to pieces to get it. 
You’ll hear people talk about it—they say these idle rich 
harm nobody but themselves ; but I tell you they spread 
a trail of corruption wherever they go’’’. The spending 
side was the note in ‘‘ The Metropolis ’’. It is not so 
prominent in ‘‘ The Money Changers ’’, and it is the 
men’s spending rather than the women’s. With a 
fortune amassed as described, and the personal habits 
imputed to him, a millionaire founds an orphan asylum 
which would not hold a tithe of the orphans he has made, 
or he builds churches or founds libraries. It is a moot 
point whether a troubled conscience or ostentation and 
rivalry with other millionaires prompts him. 


“The Man who Lived.” By Beryl Tucker. London: 
Heinemann. 1908. 6s. 

Sidney Hawe does not strike us as a man who lived 
more strenuously or more fully than the ordinary man. 
His chief adventures, creditable and discreditable, are 
over before the story begins. He isa very parti-coloured 
hero, with some particularly black streaks in his 
character, and he is not even superficially attractive. 
Yet he is a quite possible being, and if not brilliantly 
realised, he is real and even interesting in a way. The 
women are well drawn and differentiated; Pia is a 
recognisable type, sympathetically observed ; her smart 
sayings, however, frequently miss fire. 


“The High Adventure.’ By Hugh de Selincourt. 
London: Lane. 6s. 

Mr. de Sélincourt is a very thoughtful writer. He is, 
indeed, rather too thoughtful, like his hero, who is apt 
occasionally to bore us with his perpetual concern about 
his state of mind and his lack of purpose. He has a 
certain dulness which no sincerity or intelligence can 
atone for, a criticism which applies equally to author and 
‘hero. The literary conversation is not brilliant, yet it 
is not platitudinous, it is only ponderous and its air of 
weight is out of proportion to its intrinsic value. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
“Celestina ; or, The Tragi-Comedy of Calisto and Melibea.” 
London: Routledge. 1908. 6s. net. 
“The Life of Lazarillo de Tormes.”’ Translated by Sir Clements 
Markham. London: Black. 1908. 5s. net. 

We put these two books together for this reason ; that the 

“* Celestina ’’ is, as Mr. W. H. Allen who edits it says, the 
‘direct precursor of the picaresque novel of which the 
Lazarillo de Tormes’’ is the prototype. ‘‘ Celestina ’’ pre- 
ceded ‘‘ Lazarillo’’ by about fifty years, and through them 
are derived that fictional literature of Spain, Italy, France 
and England which is known as the picaresque novels—the 
romance of the rascal—which may become something so 
much more as ‘Don Quixote’’, ‘‘Gil Blas’’, ‘‘Tom 
Jones’’, in short the great modern novel. Both these 
works of genius are of doubtful authorship; though Sir 
Clements Markham asserts that doubt has been thrown on 
the authorship of ‘‘Lazarillo’’ without sufficient reason. 
He speaks without hesitation of Don Diego Hurtado de 
Mendoza as the author, while Mr. Allen refers to “the 
unknown author’’. But it is agreed that the first edition 
was in 1554, and it is from this that Sir Clements Markham 
has made this translation. In the Library of Early 
Novelists, published by Messrs. Routledge, the ‘‘ Celestina ’”’ 
is in the ‘‘ Picaresque Section ’’, edited by Mr. Allen, and the 
‘** Lazarillo”’ is to follow. The translation of the ‘‘ Celestina ”’ 
reproduced by Mr. Allen is that of James Mabbe made in 
1631, and it is a fine example of Elizabethan style. What 
Mr. Alien has to say of this translation, his ‘‘ Picaresque 
Novel; an Essay in Comparative Literature ’’, and his dis- 
cussion of the authorship of the ‘‘ Celestina ’’ form together a 
study full of interest to the lover of literature. There has 
only been one translation of the ‘‘ Celestina”’ ; many of the 
“‘Lazarillo”’, though none of them from the edition of 1554, 
but from expurgated editions issued later, until Sir Clements 


Markham made this translation, which appears in quite | 


~édition de luxe style. 


“A Life of William Shakespeare.” By Sidney Lee. Sixth Edition, 
with new Preface. London: Smith, Elder. 1908. ‘7s. 6d. 
Mr. Lee’s Life of Shakespeare is a standard work; it 
needs no comment. But we welcome a cheap issue well 
turned out. It is more than a reprint, for in a preface Mr. 
Lee goes over all the references to Shakespeare that in the 
interim have come to light for the first time in contemporary 
manuscripts. As he says, they are not of the first import- 

ance, but have their interest. 


‘““A Resident’s Wife in Nigeria.” By Constance Lorymore, 
London: Routledge. 1908. 7s. 6d. net. 

Pleasantly written, not uninteresting, and possibly useful 
to any woman who would go and do likewise. If there is no 
obvious reason why the book should have been published, per- 
haps there is no good reason why it should not. But we 
object to authors publishing their portraits. It is an 
irritating vanity. 


THE NOVEMBER REVIEWS. 


Readers of the November Reviews will be surfeited with 
contributions on the Near East, ‘‘ Blackwood’’ and the 
‘* Westminster ’’—representing the very poles of political 
thought—being distinguished by their failure to mention 
the subject even incidentally. In the ‘‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’’ we have Dr. Emil Reich presenting the Austro- 
Hungarian case—what case is there which Dr. Reich is not 
prepared to present ?—Colonel P. H. H. Massy giving the 
Bulgarian point of view, Professor Vambéry looking at the 
relations of Europe and Turkey from the independent stand- 
point, and Captain C. B. Norman explaining the military 
situation in the Balkans. In the ‘‘ Fortnightly” Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett says no one who studied Baron 
Aehrenthal’s speech in January last can be surprised at the 
line Austria has taken ; ‘‘ Calchas’’, after a long review of 
the problem, assures us that for the remainder of this genera- 
tion—whatever that may be—and perhaps for long after, 
**the Eastern Question will be with us as constantly as the 
poor’’; Mr. Alfred Stead treats Roumania as “‘ the deciding 
factor’’, though, as Roumania is not menaced by recent 
events, and he shows that she will only act if her interests 
are involved, we do not quite see how she is ‘‘ the deciding 
factor’’; and ‘‘ Diplomaticus’’ details the history of the 
secret treaty of Reichstadt, by which Russia and Austria 
more than thirty years ago provided for contingencies in the 
Balkan Peninsula. In the ‘‘ National Review ’’, where the 
anti-German tide runs strongly as ever, Mr. L. J. Maxse, 
in addition to many notes on the subject, has an article on 
the ‘‘crisis’”’. He draws the moral that, as Germany in her 
‘ludicrous efforts to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds’’ has failed to separate Russia, France, and Eng- 
land, Europe may face the future with some confidence, 
especially if British statesmen will only do their duty in 
maintaining our naval and military strength. The 
“‘National Review’? says nice things about Sir Edward 
Grey, but mainly, we glean, because the British Foreign 
Minister is assumed to have taken a line which was a check 
to Austria acting in collusion with Germany. The “ Daily 
Telegraph’’ interview with the Kaiser apparently was pub- 
lished too late to permit of any note being taken of it in the 
present. number of Mr. Maxse’s Review. Dr. Dillon in the 
“Contemporary”, where he covers twenty pages to prove 
his case, finds that ‘‘ the unwelcome change in the current of 
European civilisation is the work of German forces intent 
on pushing forward the cause of the Teutonic race’. He 
gives an account of the steps by which Bulgaria was in- 
duced to move in order that Austria might pass through an 
open door instead of being compelled to push the door open 
for her own purposes. Mr. Edward Dicey strikes a very 
different note in the ‘‘ Empire Review’’. He finds a trust- 
worthy guarantee of peace in the German Emperor’s “‘ per- 
sistent desire’? that it should be preserved throughout his 
reign. What does Mr. Dicey mean when he says that no 
sensible man ever supposes that, ‘‘ Conference or no Con- 
ference, Bosnia and the Herzevovina will not in either event 
remain in the hands of Austria-Hungary, or that Roumelia 
will continue to be an integral portion of the Bulgarian 
Kingdom”’’? In a multitude of counsellors there may be 
wisdom, but when the multitude comes in the shape of 
articles from so many diverse pens, the result is more likely 
to be confusion, and we must leave it to Dr. Reich to under- 
stand that ‘‘the upshot of the much-maligned actions of 
Austria-Hungary on the one hand, and of Bulgaria on the 
other, is this, that the perennial crisis in the Near East has 
been advanced by several most important steps towards a 


| permanent regulation and crystallisation of the indistinct, 


amorphous, and thus dangerous situation in the Balkans”’. 
(Continued on page 584.) 
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Imperial questions, apart from foreign, occupy compara- 
tively little space in the Reviews this month. Mr. Archibald 
Colquhoun in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ suggests ‘‘ the only way”’ 
in which Rhodesia can be turned into a dividend-paying 
concern. The Imperial Government must merge Northern 
Rhodesia in British Central Africa, the administration of 
Southern Rhodesia must be simplified, ‘‘ population at any 
price’’ must be secured, and the expenses in London Wall 
must be cut down. ‘‘ There has been economy where there 
should have been expenditure, and lavish expenditure which 
thas brought no adequate advantage to Rhodesia.’’ Mr. J. 
Nisbet, of the Indian Forest Service, writes in the ‘‘ Nine- 
teenth Century’’ on India under Crown Government, 1858- 
1908 ; he outlines the history of the half-century, suggests 
various reforms—including ‘‘ proper measures of decentralisa- 
tion by abolishing the Governorships of Bombay and 
Madras’’—and warns the Liberal Government against 
paving the way to a new revolt by failing to deal with the 
sedition with which he says India is seething. Mr. H. W. 
‘Wilson in the ‘‘ National’’ says the time is rapidly drawing 
near when it will be decided whether British supremacy at 
sea is to be maintained. Lieut.-Colonel Alsager Pollock in 
the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’, whilst believing that the broad prin- 
ciples of the Haldane Army Scheme are quite sound, is 
equally certain that we have not got the Army we must have 
if the Navy is to be unhampered in the work of defence ; and 
the Earl of Cardigan in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’ points 
out that the cavalry of the Territorial Army would be useless 
against foreign cavalry, though, if the intention is merely 
to provide a force of the same calibre as the rest of the 
Territorial Army, there is every probability that the existing 
yeomanry will ‘‘amply fill the bill’’. Incidentally Lord 
Cardigan says that Mr. Haldane, whatever his other diffi- 
culties, has been ‘‘a very lucky man”’ inasmuch as he 
has found 27,000 ‘‘cavalry’’ ready to hand. ‘‘ Had he 
desired to produce a similar scheme prior to Mr. Brodrick’s 
tenure of office in Pall Mall, his difficulties would have been 
‘vastly increased.”’ 

Professor Goldwin Smith, whatever his views as to 
: imperial questions, has read Irish history to some purpose. 
‘““Has England wronged Ireland?”’’ he asks in the ‘‘ Nine- 
teenth Century’’. The nature of his answer may be gleaned 
from one short paragraph: “‘ Irish history, in all that relates 
to the conduct of England to Ireland, is perverted to the 
service of hatred. Nor is this done by Irish patriots only ; 
it is apt to be done by English supporters of Home Rule. 
“England’ is charged with things which belong to the 
account of the Normans, the Papacy, or the general convul- 
sions of Europe, political or religious.’’ In the same review 
Miss Edith Sellers gives some hints on the unemployed 
problem by describing the Swiss system of differentiating 
between those who would work if they could and those who 
will not work when work offers. On the question of 
Votes for Women, Mrs. Maxse in the “ National’’ is in 
energetic opposition. She fears that ‘‘ the easy-going public 
may drift into granting female suffrage with the indiffer- 
ence that is born of familiarity’’. It is her opinion that 
women are not qualified to take their place in public life 
beside men. They are competent to advise and to influence, 
but not to decide and to direct. Many will feel that Mrs. 
Maxse’s paper in itself to a large extent is a refutation of 
her own theory. Mrs. Mona Caird writes, of course, in 
another strain in the ‘‘ Westminster Review’’, where she 
protests that the Government treat both the militant and the 
less assertive women suffragists alike. She says that at present 

~_ “ constitutional measures of any efficacy ’’ are really not open 
to *‘ the luckless sex ’’ at all. 

In “ Blackwood’s’’ there is a characteristically vigorous 
article on Mr. Asquith, while Genera] Brackenbury in some 
entertaining Memories explains how he has had a double 
life—one part official, the other non-official. His references 
to the Mutiny are apposite just now. Mr. George Barlow 
in a long and not uncritical ‘‘ Contemporary ”’ essay discusses 
the. genius of Dickens, which he regard® as more closely 
akin to that of the Elizabethan playwrights than the modern 
novelist. Mr.. Frederic Harrison in the ‘“ Nineteenth 
Century” proclaims his discovery of a poet whose lan- 
guage has a melody and a purity such as no living poet 
can surpass’’—from the Harrison point of view that 
is—in the anonymous author of “ Thysia”’, a volume of 
forty-five sonnets written on the death of the poet’s wife. In 
‘the “Fortnightly ’’; Mr. Francis Gribble continues his 
studies of the love affairs of famous Frenchinen—Chateau- 
briand this time—and M. Eugéne Tavernier endeavours to 
‘ trace the history of “ the thoughts and convictions of a truly 
remarkable personality’’, Ferdinand Brunetiére. The 
“Cornhill” has an article by Judge Parry on “The Box 

“Office ’’—the polling-booth of the actor; and ‘‘ The World’s 
“Work”’, in addition to the Rockefeller reminiscences, has an 


illustrated article on the arrival of the airship—a subject 
discussed by Major Baden-Powell in the “ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ’’ and by Colonel F. N. Maude in the ‘‘ Contemporary ”’. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 1 Novembre. 

This is an interesting number, but perhaps the article 
most appropriate to the affairs of the moment is one by 
M. Bertrand, on ‘‘ Reality and the Mirage of the East’’. 
In this he deals with the many fictions prevalent regarding 
the East, and the very unattractive reality. Although the 
writer does not proceed to draw all the deductions he might 
from his premises, any reader can do so for himself, and 
thus understand how futile must be in the end any attempt 
to erect Western institutions on an Oriental foundation. 
As a fact, East and West are by their nature antagonistic, 
and any attempt to fuse them must fail. ‘‘ All the argu- 
ments and protestation in the world do not prevent the great 
mass of Mohamedans from being ineradicably hostile to the 
foreigner, that is the Christian.’’ People should remember 
this who hope too much from the Young Turks. 


For this Week's Books see pages 586 and 588. 
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APOLOGY. 


THE WRECK OF THE ‘“ ARGONAUT.” 


‘* Springfield, Ennis, October 28th, 1908, 
‘*To the Co-operative Cruising Co., Ltd. 

‘“«Sirs,—With reference to my letter which appeared in the Times 
newspaper of the sth of October on the above subject, in which letter | 
stated that ‘every boat was full,’ I now express to you my unqualified 
regret for having made this statement without having drst of all taken any 
steps to ascertain the facts of the case. ; 

‘*I now know that, so far from my statement being correct, the facts 
are that the ‘Argonaut’ had boating accommodation certified by the 
Board of Trade the day the vessel left London, a copy of which certifi- 
cate was posted up on board the ‘‘ Argonaut,” and might have been seen 
by me, stating that there was boating accommodation for 378 souls, being 
40 more than the ‘ Argonaut’ was licensed to carry, and 148 more than 

he f ad this 

“I agree to pay the costs of advertising this a in an in 
which your Company may elect to advertise it. ey “a — 

“Yours, &c., 
(Signed) C. L, RYNNE.” 
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By I. A. Taytor. Crown 8vo.. 5s. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA. 


By Sir Epwin Arnotp. Edition de Luxe, printed on 
specially made Hand-made paper, watermarked ** Light of 
Asia,” and Illustrated with Pictures of Indian Scenes from 
Photographs by MABEL EAaRDLEY WILMOT. 
handsomely bound in Roman vellum, I§s. net. 


THE PRIVATE PALACES OF LONDON. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, Author of ‘‘ The Squares 
London.” With over 40 Illustrations. Crown 4to. 
£1 Is. net. 

Few people, even Londoners, know the exteriors of those 
megnificent private mansions which the author justly calls ‘‘The 
Private Palaces of London,” and fewer still realise the magnificent 
and historical art treasures that they contain. Mr. Chancellor has 
had personal access to every one of these, and in the majority of 
cases has been given special information by the owner or his family. 


DUBLIN CASTLE & THE IRISH PEOPLE. 


By Barry O'BRIEN. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 


By Dr. WALLIs Bupce. In2 vols, Crown 8vo. 12s. net. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
By Otiver GotpsmiTH. With a Preface and Notes by 
Austin Pott 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 
2s. net. 
This edition has been revised, and contains an Appendix 

the sale of “‘ The Vicar of Wakefield.” 


THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. 
By CHARLOTTE M. Mason. Vol. I. THE HOLY IN- 
FANCY. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. Vol. II. 
HIS DOMINION. Fecap. ’Bvo. cloth, illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 


FROM A VENETIAN CALLE. 


A New Volume of Poems from Venice. 
By Lapy Linpsay, Author of “From a _ Venetian 
Balcony.” With 4 Photogravures « of Pen Pictures by CLARA 
and a specially designed cover. Feap, 8vo. 
3s. net. 


A PROLOGUE AND OTHER POEMS. 


By WILLIAM GERARD. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 
‘*Mr. Gerard shows real ic talent. His poetry is reall ly 


thoughtful, and while not t. to read, compels the reader 
attention.” — Pal] Mail Gasette. 


Demy 8vo. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & 60., Lid. 


DRYDEN House, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Please write for our Illustrated Autumn List. 


| This, My Son” (René Bazin). 


| A Bishop’s Plight : 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 
The New History of Painting in Italy (Edited by Edward Hutton), 
Dent. 20s. net. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Abraham Lincoln: the Boy and the Man (James Morgan). 
York: Macmillan. 6s. 
Nadir Shah (Sir Mortimer Durand), ros. 6¢. net; The Life of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich), 12s. 6d. net. Constable. 
The Cardinal Democrat: Henry Edward Manning (J. A, Taylor), 
Kegan Paul. §s. 


New 


FICTION 
“A Fish out of Water” (F. F. Montrésor); The Gorgeous Isle 
(Gertrude Atherton); The Lowest Rung (Mary Cholmondeley), 


Murray. 2s. 6d. net each. 
Glentyre (Edmund Francis Sellar); ‘‘ The Right Stuff” (Ian Hay), 
Blackwood. 6s. 
The ——— (Curtis Y orke) ; The Bomb (Frank Harris). Long. 
each 
The War Inevitable (Alan H. Burgoyne) ; Vivienne’s Venture (Viola 
Graeme). Griffiths. 6s. each 


Fate’s Legacy (Frank Desmond) ; In Deadly Peril (David Lechmere), 
Ouseley. 6s. each. 

Potiphar’s Wife (Kineton Parkes); Tobias and the Angel (Helen 
Prothero Lewis). Milne. 6s. each. 

A Loyal Maid (W. G. Tarbet), 6s.; Our Bye-Election (Rosaline 
Masson), 3s. 6d. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 

Joan of Garioch (Albert Kinross). 

The Golden Precipice (H. B. Marriott Watson). Cassell. 6s. 

A Princess of Hackney (C. G. Compton). Lane. 6s. 

Christopher Hibbault, Roadmaker (Margaret Bryant). Heinemann. 6s, 

The Rescuer (Percy White). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Sisley’s. 6s. 

Through Sorrow’s Gates (Halliwell Sutcliffe). Unwin. 6s. 

An Immortal Soul (W. H. Mallock). Bell. 6s. 

a Romance (Donald Thane). 


Macmillan. 6s. 


Stanley Paul. 65. 
6s 


| The Kiss, and other Stories (Anton Tchekhoff). Duckworth. 


Constance Both-at-Once (Alan McDougall). Sherratt and Hughes. ‘6s. 
Winged Dreams (Helen Colebrooke) ; The Bias (Marguerite Curtis). 


Edinburgh: Blackwood. 6s. each. 
Thrice Armed (Harold Bindloss). Long. 6s. 
Girt Books 
The House of Arden (E. Nesbit). Unwin. 6s, 


England’s Story (M. Baumer Williams). Grant Richards. 35. 6d. net. 

The Knights of Compassion (Margaret Smith-Masters), 2s. 6a. ; Basil 
the Page (G. J. Whitham), 2s.; The Boys of Merlin’s Tower 
(Mary Macleod), 1s. 6¢., The Diggers of Black Rock Hill (A. 
G. Alanson), ts. Wells Gardner. 

A aed in Command (Harry Collingwood), In the Fairy Ring 
(Florence Harrison), 6s. each ; With Cochrane the Dauntless 
(G. A, Henty), R.. egy Exile (G. A. Henty), Christabel 
(Mrs. Albert G. Latham), 35. 6¢. each ; The Dwindleberry Zoo 
(G. E. Farrow), 5s.; A Lad of Grit (Percy F. Westerman), 
2s. 6d.; The Mill on the Floss (George Eliot), John Halifax, 
Gentleman (Dinah Muloch Craik), 2s. each. Blackie. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream (William Shakespeare). Heinemann. 
15s. net. 

HISTORY AND ARCH-EOLOGY 


Outlines of the Economic History of England (H. O. Meredith). 
Pitman. §5. net. 

The Evolution of Modern Germany (William Harbutt Dawson), :2I5. 
net; New Light on Ancient Egypt (G. Maspero), 125..6d. net. 
Fisher Unwin. 

Memories of Half a Century (R. C. Lehmann). Smith, Elder. tos. 62. 
net. 

Some Eminent Victorians (J. Comyns Carr). Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Richard Barrington (Himself). Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Irish Dames of Yyprés (Rev. Dom Patrick Nolan). 
and Nolan). os. 6d. net. 

The Declaration of Indulgence, 1672 (Frank Bate). 


Browne 


Constable. 


6s. net. 
Innocent FIL. (Achille Hachette. 3/*.50. 
Cornish Characters (S. Baring-Gould). Lane. 21s. net. 


Greek Dress (Ethel B. Abrahams). Murray. 9s. net. 

The page and Companies of London (George Unwin). Methuen. 
net. 

Medallic Illustrations of the History of Great Britain and Ireland. 
LXXXI—XC, 6s.; A Guide to the Babylonian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, 1s. Printed by order of the Trustees, British 


Museum. 
Blackstick Papers (Lady Ritchie). 


Smith, Elder. 6s. net. 
TRAVEL 
A ge Flight through France (Edith Wharton). Macmillan. 
Feypt a and the English (Douglas Sladen). THurst-and Blackett. 215. 


The “ear of (Lehmann J. Oppenheimer). -Sheyratt and 


Carthage (Graham Petrie). Heinemann. 
16s, net. 
VERSE 
(Rus Comte Beaufo). 6d. 
estament John Davidson, OF Shropshire (A. E. 
re 6s. Grant Richa: 
«W. L. Courtney). Chapman Hall. 


net, 
(Continued on page 588.) 
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Mr. Elkin Mathews’ List of New & Recent Books 


“THE REAL OMAR.” 
First Th d Copies exhausted ina Fortnight. Second Edition 
in the Press. ¥cap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. net cloth; 1s. net wrapper. 
QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM, from 2 literal 
Prose Translation by E. HERON-ALLEN. Done into Verse by ARTHUR 
B. TALBOT. 

** Mr. Talbot has juced a translation remarkable for fidelity, but of genuine 
poetical value. One has only to turn a page or two to ———_ one merit with 
gratitude, for it is one which few of the quatrain-spinners share—he is wholly bent 
om reridering Omar for Omar's sake, never makes him a vehicle for his own 
moods and conceits. . . . Mr. Talbot, then, has one characteristic which inspires 
confidence from the first ; and one’s confidence is enhanced by the discovery of how 
resolutely he has also set himself against FitzGerald’s mesmerism in keeping to the 

*as well as the letter of the text... . Mr. Talbot has, in fact, achieved a 
vetsion of undoubted value to those who wish to know more of the real Omar and 
cannot read him in his own tongue ; and even where its own poetical merit is least, 
his translation has the virtue of fidelity to the spirit of the desolate old singer who 
explored life and found it wanting even in the confident and single-minded days of 
the First Crusades.” — Times. 


THE SONGS OF SIDI HAMMO. Rendered into English 
for the first time by R. L. N. JOHNSTON. Facsimile Frontispiece and 
Cover. Royal 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 

* One of the most curious and delightful feasts which a translator has given us 
for along time."— Bookman: 
“ A gem of the-first water.” —Manchester Guardian. 


JUST OUT.—AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE SHADOW OF THE RAGGEDSTONE (2 Romance 
of the Malvern Range, temp. twelfth century). By C. F. GRINDROD. 
With Cover-design by AUSTIN O. SPARE. Crown 8vo. 570 

“ A story of absor' i + + + Moves with that stateliness w 
pleasing feature of historical romance.”"—Scots:man. 


A LOVE IN ANCIENT DAYS. By H. Crosrizvp. 
With $ Illustrations by W. B. WotLen, R.I. A Romantic Tale of the Sixth 
eo Aa ame | the struggle between Celts and Saxons in the South of 
England. Crown 8vo. 6s. ready. 

“ Wonderfully vivid word pictures. .. . The story is a capital one, and as a 
change from the ‘ smart’ twentieth-centuty novel is as welcome as the annual respite 
by the breezy seaside from the dusty routine atmosphere of the office.” Es 
Bath Chronicle. 
THE MARBLE SPHINX (A Prose Phantasy). By St. JoHN 

LUCAS. R 16mo. 1s. 6d. net. 4 

Tt reveals a finely cultivated taste, a rare instinct for beauty, and a mastery of 

good and graceful English.”"—Birmingham Post. 


THE VINTAGE OF DREAMS: Six Short Stories. By 
ST. JOHN LUCAS, Author of “The Absurd Repentance.” Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 

“ A series of pleasing idylls, very simple in style and motive, and couched in a 
sincere, sy! ic, contagious strain of feeling. They present humour ‘as 
well as fantasy, and show a decided artistic completeness suggéstive of literary 
range.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE DAYS OF A YEAR. By M. D. Asutey Dopp. 
Royal 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 

‘* 4 friend of mine has sent me a New Year,s Gift in the shape of this charming 
little book. . . . It consists of a Nature-lover’s notes om each day of the year—quite 
short notes, but written in most delightful language such as only a real artist, in 
colour and in words, could employ. I know neither the aathor nor the publisher—I 
offer it to my readers because { want them to share the joy I have derived from it, 
and do daily derive from it.” —Schoolmistress. 


DE FLAGELLO MYRTEO: Thoughts and F 
By Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. ird Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Royal 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. y 

“ We careto express little but admiration of the anonymous author of this book, 
for his method is a rare and a difficult one ; he has clearly been led to use it by a 
love of brevity and a love of fancy that are never common, and he has yn ee 

my. 

MEMORIES AND MUSIC. Letters toa Fair Unknown. By 
an Anofiymous Writer. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“ These are essays that must ht the ordinary reader almost as much as they 
will people to whom miusic is‘ the chief thing in life, for they show not only great 
—_ but humour of the freshest and most refined sort, combined with a know- 
ige of music, men, and countries obtained by wide travel and acute observation. 


Music. 
MAN AND MAID: By Artuur Gray. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 
1s. 6d, net ; wrapper, 1s. net. (/n the press. 
Ani essay, from the ideal point of view, on the Relations between 
Man and Woman. 


THE GODS OF PEGANA. by Lorp Dunsany. 
8 Illustrations in Photogravure by S. H. Sime. Crown Svo. ss. net. 
“There has been no such big and delicate fancy as this book for many years.’ 


“ The splendour and imagery of Mr. Sime’s pictures.” —Pad/ Mail Gacette. 


PAN-WORSHIP, and other Poems. By ELzanor 
FARJEON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (1m the press. 


LOVE AS PEDLAR; and other Verses. By Lavy 
ALICE EY Feap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. net; wrapper, 1s. net. 
(/n the press. 
EONDON VISIONS. By Laurence Binyon. Collected and 
Augmented. Printed at the Chiswick Press, Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
L/ust out. 
‘* The volumes of so accomplished Mr. Laurence Binyon must always 
be welcome, and ‘London 90... The no 
It is not easy to describe their charm. 


ch is ever a 


hts and Fancies on Love. 


With 


one except Mr. Binyon’s own ity. 

Ma ef of his own that is full of 
‘ountry Life. 

POEMS. Mary ELizABETH COLERIDGE (*‘ Anados”). 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. Pott 8vo. 4s. 6d. net 
“The poetry is impersonal 
: test always i ... Bute is another ° 
, witch, thou ‘hb it must take rari below the est, cannot fail to call forth 
ction and deli It is the Kind whose merit’ de: s less on pure 
achievement than on the power of personal revelation—th 
reader into near relationship with a charming or distinguished see 
poetry is in its truest sense. Perhaps its most striking quality is the 
extreitie si ‘of its outward form. Her verse, always distinguished and never 
stfained, has all the charin of a refined and intimate tion." —Spectator, 


' we call Celtic. It contains work which all lovers of true melody 


j deligh 

_ NEW POEMS. By R. G. T. Coventry, Royal r6mo, 5s. net. 
| tion and finely executed.” —Sfectator. 


SPIRIT AND DUST. By Rosa MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert). 
Royal 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“* A book of delicate decorative verse, with the atm which’ 
Be y Gilbert has an exquisite sense of the colour and sheen of words, a varied* 
ter, full of and silvers, ambers and 
clarity which is like visible light.” : 
Pali Mali Gazette. 


“Show remarkable metrical accomplishment. ... in coneep- 
“* Has the spirit of poetry all through it, and many lovely and ecstatic lines.” 
MY GARDEN. By J. T. Prior. With 12 beautiful ie 

knowledge and love of'the subject, but an uncommon literary culture.” —Scots mar. 


THE TRAGEDY OF SAINT ELIZABETH OF 
HUNGARY. By ARTHUR DILLON. Royal r6mo. 4s. 6d. net. 


ARIAONE DIAINOMENE, and other Poems. By E. W. 
SUTTON PICKHARDT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
** Everywhere ani d by a studiously refined taste and classical sympathies.” 


POWDER AND PATCHES. By Vena Canutn. Fe. 


8vo. 18. net. {Just ont. 


THE MASQUE OF THE GRAIL, By Ernest Rnvs. 
Royal 16mo. 1s. net. 
“ A pageant in verse full of delicate fancy and exquisite lines.” —Spectator. 


IN A STREET—IN A LANE. By N. W. Byyc. Feapi 
8vo. 1s. 6d. net. ov. 


NEW POEMS. By W. H. Daviss, “The Super Tramp,” 
Author of “‘ The Soul's Destroyer.” Fceap. 8vo 15. 6d. net. 

“ There is hardly a poem which is not a thing of entirely new beauty on account 
of its truth and imagination, and, above all, the impression it leaves of coming 
straight from the spirit of a strange, vivid, unlearned, experienced man.” 

Morning Post. 


CHAMBER MUSIC. By James pores. Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. net: 

“ T advise everyone who cares for poetry to buy ‘Chamber Music.’ . . . It is all 
so seq good, so firm and delicate, and yet so full of music and suggestion. 
.. . There is no substance at all in these songs, which hardly hint at a story; but 
they are like a whispering clarichord that spend oye in the evening when it i 
oe. They are full of ghostly old tunes that were never youngand will 
never old played on an old instrument. ... The rare quality of these songs 
ought to catch every fancy, and the graver pieces ought to awaken every imagina- 
tion.”—ArTHUR Symons in The Nation. 


THYRSIS AND FAUSTA, a Pastoral: with other Plays 
and Poems. By ROSALIND TRAVERS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

To the distinction and originality of Miss Travers’s poetic gift Dowden 
bore testimony when he reviewed ‘‘ The Two Arcadias.” 

“Miss Travers’s first book, ‘The Two Arcadias,’ was introduced with no per- 
peo | '—_— by Dr. Garnett, and it certainly far exceeded most books of verse in 
its candid sincerity and enthusiasm. Her new book has the same charm, both for 
the work itself and for the character which it invincibly fo me ome f The Fire 


manner.” —Morning Post. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE ‘“‘SATCHEL” SERIES, 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, rs. 6d. net; wrapper, 1s. net. 
EARLY VICTORIAN AND OTHER PAPERS. 
By E. S. P.. HAYNES. 
'aste in Art’ some few years ago. It was a bri suggestive essay by one w! 

was obviously that rare bird, a keen and disinterested lover of literature. 
Detachment from purely'literary ideals added a character to the book. In these 
new essays this detachment is even more definite. Several of the papers would 
have a peculiar interest from their subject alone ; one study reveals some nineteenth- 
century characteristics in a manner heyond the reach of any but Samuel Butler's 
irony.” —Bookman. 
SONGS OF GOOD FIGHTING. By Evcense R. Wuite. 

With Prefatory Memoir by H. P. TABER. ame . 

‘* A book of stirring verse . . . The most remarkable piece in the volameis the 
‘ Festin d’Adieu,’ a short story is surely one of the half-dozen finest stories 
ever written.” — The Bibliophile. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE “VIGO CABINET” SERIES. 
Royal 16mo. 1s. net. 


FRIENDSHIP. By Littan STREET. 


A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY OF LIONEL 
JOHNSON. (Just owt: 
WHISPER! By Frances Wynne. With Memoir KarHa- 
RINE TYNAN. Just out. 

“Their sweetness, freshness, and lyrical swing should win them universal 
appreciation.” —Catholic Times. 
THE MAY MOON AND SYLYIA'’S ROSE. by 
GILBERT HUDSON. 
CZIDMON’S ANGEL. By K. A. Murpocn. 
THE KNOCKING AT THE DOOR. By A. Mappock. 
DAY DREAMS OF GREECE. By C. W. — 
n press. 
CHRISTMAS SONGS AND CAROLS: By Acnus Baoste. 
Illustrated by EDITH CALVERT. (in the pressi 
A CHRISTMAS MORALITY PLAY for CHILDREN. 
By EDITH LYTTELTON. [Un the press. 


VOX OTIOSE By Davip PLINLIMMON. the press. 


London: ELMIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE LIBRARIES OF THE LATE GEORGE FIELDER, Eso., AND 
THE LATE CHARLES T. HERBERT, Esq. 


7 ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
cy: SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington S 
strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, Novemser 1o, and TWO FOLLOWIN 
DAYS, at One o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, anree 
Selection from the Library of the late George Fielder, -» of West Hi 
Place, Leatherhead, and the Property of the late Charles T. Herbert, Esq. of The 
Rhodrons, Hook, i and Fine Act Books; Works re ing to 
Scotland ; Liturgical and Theological Beaks : Standard Works on Ornithology ; 
Angling and other Branches of Spor beoks illustrated by Rowlandson ; Piranesi's 
Engraved works, 25 vols. ; Scot, Model of the “y-7y of the Province of East 
— Jersey, 1685: Wilkins's Concilia, 4 vols. ; ine Journals, Vols. I.-XII. ; 
Westmacott's English Spy ; lum nated Hore on Veluwe anuscript and Printed ; 
Morant's Hist of Essex ; Lilford’s Birds, yas Dresser’s Birds of Europe, 


Heid: Gallery of Fashion, Vols. in three ne’s R 
ences, 3 vols. ; Engravings from the Works of Si 7 Reynolds 3 
ay be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE COLL eee OF BOOK PLATES (EX LIBRIS) OF JAMES F. 
NSERGH, ESQ. (DECEASED), OF LIVERPOOL. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by ge ther! (by order of the Executors), at their House, 
13 Wellington w.c., on FRIDAY, November 13, at One 
precisely, the COLLECTION” of BOOK PLATES (Ex Libris) of 
i F. Mansergh, Esq. (deceased), of Liverpool. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, THE PRO- 
PERTY OF THE LATE MRS. JULIA DAVIES, OF CHELTENHAM. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


and 
rang Days a One o'clock’ precisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and 
HISTORICA DOCUMENTS, the ah gr | of the late Mrs. Julia Davies, of 
itenbam, including a very fine Series 0} Signatures of the Sovereigns of 
land and France; an unpublished Latin Epigram by Erasmus; tters 

of Michael Angelo, Queen Henrietta Maria, Cotton Mather of New England, 
L. Sterne, Dean Swift, and many others of great rarity ; the Original Assignment 
by Keats of the Copyright of Lamia, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
AUCTION, ‘at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, DAY, Novemper 17, an Following Day, at One 
o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS, comprising Early line portraits and 
lar, Delaram, Faithorne. Marshall, &c. ; stipple and other portraits 
olozzi, Val. Green, J. wr -R. Smith, Charles Turner, W. Ward, &c. ; 
few water-colour drawings, &e. French portraits and by Nanteuil, 


» Edelinck, Drevet, &c. ; 3h leon 
e IV., and nd Queen Caroline ; sportin caricatures in ~~ by 
Gouge and others. 4 


say be be viewed two o days prior. Catalogues may be hed. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


‘GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLI 
INSTITUTIONS IN COLONIES, AMERICA, 4 


A Montbly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Gpesinen number post free. 
‘LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR vale AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicope and A B C. 
40 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone : CenTRAL 1515. Telephone : Mayrair 3601. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—contimed. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Children and Gardens (Gertrude Jekyll). Newnes. 6s. net, 

— Products of India, The (Sir George Watt). Murray, 
16s. net. 

Evolution of Modern Orchestration, The (Louis Adolphe Coeme), 
Macmillan. 12s. net. 

Eye-Witness, The (H. Belloc). Nash. 5s. net. 

Grammar of Life, The (G. T. Wrench). Heinemann. 6s. net. 

Human Woman, The (Lady Grove). Smith, Elder. §5. net. 

Health, Strength, and Seppines (C. W. Saleeby). Grant Richards, 
6s. net. 

Introduction to the Natural History of Language (T. G. Tucker), 
Blackie. 10s. 6d. net. 

Judgment of Paris, The (Hon. Emmeline M. Plunket). Murray, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Money and Profit-Sharing (James C. Smith). n Paul. 75. 6d. net. 

National Gallery, The (Alice Corkran) ; The Wonders of the Zoo 
(Lilian Gask); The Wallace Collection and the Tate Gallery 
(Estelle Ross). Wells Gardner. 2s. 6d. net each. 

Present-Day Socialism (G. E. Raine). Nash. 2s. 6d. net. 

Sayings from the Saints (Annie Mathieson). Nash. 2s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER :—Scribner’s Magazine, 
Is. ; The Book Monthly, 6¢. ; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6a. ; 
The Musical Times, 42. ; Deutsche Rundschau ; The Financial 
Review of Reviews, 15.; Revue des Deux Mondes, P Tres 
Ordoch Bild, 12 kr. ; Mercure de France, ifr. 25; La Revue, 
1fr.25 ; The Modern Language Review, 45. ; The Westminster 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; Current Literature, 25¢. ; The United Service 
Magazine, 2s. ; The National Review, 2s. 6d.; The American 
Historical Review. 


NOW READY, 6d. Net, 


THE NOVEMBER BOOK MONTHLY, 


CONTENTS— 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 

The Talk of the Town and Country about Books and their Writers. 
PRINCES STREET 

The “ Booksellers Row” of Edinburgh Town. 
MY LADY HOLLAND 

And Some Literary Men of Her Social Circle. 
A LONDON LETTER 

Which Has Some Gleams of Current Literary History. 
LIGHT AND LEADING 

New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book World. 
THE GENERAL READER 

Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Best-Selling Books. 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY 

Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published this Month. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH 

A Classified en so the Noteworthy Books, New Editions, and 

Reprints of 

THE PERIODICALS 

Contents of This Month’s Reviews and Magazines. 


Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


THE STORMING OF LONDON 
THAMES VALLEY CAMPAIGN. 


A Military Study of the Conquest of Britain by the Angles. 
By Major P. T. GODSAL. 


With Maps. 1 Vol. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


HARRISON & SONS, 45 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


COMPETENT ASSISTANCE 


given to PARENTS in the CHOICE of SCHOOLS pom we § University M 
and a a who only recommend — (Boys’ Girls’) th ion 
i sent free. rchase and Sale of Schools and 
Ss negotiated. Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” 
Assistant Masters, Mistresses, and Governesses Introduced. 
“THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., LTD. 


C. J. S. Nicnor, M.A.(Cantab.), W.W. Browne, M.A.(Oxon.), Percivar A. Warp. 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. 


CATALOGUE No. 361. 148 Pages. 
GLAISHER’S 1909 GENERAL CATALOGUE OF 
SELECTED PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


Now Ready. Reduced Prices. Immense Variety. 


WM. GLAISHER, Ltd., Remainder & Discount Booksellers, 


26s HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


The Carden City ENCACEMENT CALENDAR. 


A og AT A GLANCE, €3 in. by 15 in. 
Artistically illustrated with LINE DRAWINGS OF 
- GARDEN CITY VIEWS, beautifully printed. - - 

CHURCH FESTIVALS RUBRICATED. 


Price 1/- post free, or from Booksellers. 
GARDEN CITY PRESS, Ltd., Printers, Letchworth, Herts. 


URER, REMBRANDT, CAMERON, MERYON, 
WHISTLER &c.—Exhibition ‘of Choice Prints now open 
R. GUTEKUNST'S, 16 Kinc Street, Sr. SW. 


to—6. Saturdays, 1o—5. Admission, 1s. 


ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. — SHEPHERD’S 


WINTER EXHIBITION of PORTRA LANDSCA 
Y BRITISH MAST: is NOW OF OPE 


es SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27 King | Street, St. James's. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil’s Roman Catholic PREPARATORY ‘SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Ham Heath. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Particularly adapted =e children whose ae. 
are abroad. ocpationsl advantages. Music, Painting, and 
ties.—Principal, Miss 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principat, MISS MARGARET WORTE 

~ Modern Education for Girls of good social Boarders only. 

London Professors attend daily. Special attention to D health, manners and 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


HYDRO: Overlooking Bay. 
Every kind of Bath and Massage. Physician. 


RexAL BATH HOTEL, POURNEMOUTH. 
“The BEST Hotel in 

Horst on East Curr. Overlooking Ba Hote 

lift. No charge for attendance or Mh. 
A la carte or inclusive. Golf. Garage. Stables.—C. A. Scuwase, General Manager 
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TWO INDISPENSABLE MANUALS. 


By A. F. MUMMERY. | 
luction ith Phot vure, joured, 
New Edition, with Introd by Half-tone Hieeations by Joseph 


Mrs. Mummery and J. A. Hopson. 


21s. net. 


AND: CAUCASUS. 


through our 


others. 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 


“MOUNTAI NEERING In this volume the author describes 


her series of ascents within the Arctic 


INTHE LAND 2 
OF THE Author. 
MIDNIGHT SUN. Please write for a of the new 


By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND 
(Mrs.. Main). ros. 6d. net. 


Illustrated Prospectus of ‘* Books on 
Clim 


bing.” 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 


THE SCENERY 


Famili Resident there, and an 

OF SHERWOOD Kseay on Robin Hood. With illus 
: trations of the Magnificent Trees an: 
FOREST. Characteristic Scenery from Drawings 


By JOSEPH RODGERS. 
21s. net. 


Write for Prospectus. 


With some account of the Eminent 


the Author, and with Portraits in 
ogravure, 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


THE EVOLUTION Traces the economic and industrial 


transition through which Germany 


has been i during the last 

trictly non-controversial, and avoids 

GERM AN Y. all topics which divide English public 


By W. HARBUTT DAWSON. opinion at the present time. 


21s. net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


NEW LIGHT ON In this book Professor Maspero 


divests himself of the technical appa- 


ANCIENT ; EGYPT. ty oe pow puts his scholarship 


By G. MASPERO. at the service of the layman. 

Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. T. FISHER UNWIN, 
A LITERARY A new in og of 

i The is in- 

“t te and elaborate enough to 
RUSSIA. uae the careful attention of the 

scholar. 


By Professor A. BRUCKNER. 
With Frontispiece. 12s. 6d. net. 


A LITERARY With a New Introduction, a Photo- 


ravure Frontispiece, and 26 other 


HISTORY OF THE ull 


these ve been obtained from a 


ADELP H a private source, making the collection 


absolutely unique. 


By AUSTIN BRERETON. 
New Edition. tos. 6d. net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 


Illustrations. Many of 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


THE REAL JAPAN. yon comes 


have between them P 
By charming eaten of Japan, - of 
HENRY NORMAN, > 


Illustrated. 5s. net. 


THE CONFESSIONS Scenes and Incidents in. the career 


OF A BEACHCOMBER, tropics Queensland. 


A volume of high merit and 
By E. BANFIELD. singular interest.” 


With a Map and 48 Illustrations. 
15S. net. 


BY DESERT WAYS “* Altogether the book is one of the 
TO BAGHDAD. things of Easter that we have 
seen for many a 


By LOUISA JEBB (Mrs. Wilkins). 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


in 


Glasgow Herald, 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 


Daily Chronicle. 


With a Map and Illustrations. T. FISHER UNWIN. 
10s. 6d. net. 
CHATS ON OLD Acquaintance with th poe 
MINIATURES. . fas become sable to amateu 
and students of art as well as to 
By J. J. FOSTER. collectors. (Unwin's Chats’ Series.) 


With a Coloured Frontispiece and 116 
other Ilustrations. 5s. net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


FROM THE EAST & FROM THE WEST. 
tone LEWIS. Verses Translated from European and Asiatic Sources. 


Please write for a copy of the New Announcement List. Sent post-free 
on application to 


T. FISHER UNWIN, | Adelphi Terrace, Lendon. 


Sth Impression. 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the ‘‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s.. 3d. 
direct from the Office. 


Price 1/- net. 


INFERENCES 
BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “‘SATURDAY’ BRIDGE." 


**Card players will find in its chapters an admirable whetstone for 
sharpening their wits.” —ottingham Guardian. 

** As good a Bridge Manual as we have seen.” —Glasgow Herald, 

**Sure to be a favourite with readers who wish to perfect them- 
selves in the refinements of this fashionable game.” —Scotsman. 
**A study of this little treatise will improve the play of a good 
many people who think they are competent.” —A‘¢heneum, 


CONTENTS: 


General Inferences—The No Trump Declaration— 
Inferences from the Dealer’s Declaration — inferences 
from the Fall of the Cards—Inferences from the Dealer’s 
Play—Inferences from the Discard—Counting the Hands. 


Of all Booksellers, or post free for 1s. 1id. direct 
Srom the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
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IMPORTANT ORNITHOLOGICAL WORK. Ready Shortly. 


LIFE 
AMONG THE WILD BIRDS 
SPAIN. 


By COLONEL WILLOUGHBY VERNER 
(Late Rifle Brigade) 
Author of ‘“‘ Sketches in the Soudan,” ‘‘ The Military Life of H.R.H. George, Duke of Cambridge.” 


The Book will contain about 500 pp. Letterpress, size 9 by 7 in. 
There will be 25 Plates and over 150 Illustrations from Photographs and 
Pen and Ink Sketches by the. Author. 


CONTENTS. 


Getting Ready. 
Chapter I.—Tue Strupy or Witp Brrps. Chapter IV.—On Curmpinc 1n GENeRAL. 
AND EQUIPMENT. és V.—TReEE-CLIMBING. 
», II].—SKETCHING AND PHOTOGRAPHY. | » 
II.—In a Spanish Laguna. 
Chapter I.—A Day In A Lacuna. | Chapter II.—TuHe Harriers. 


Chapter Common CRANE. 
III.—Across the Plains. 
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Chapter III.—Tue Lesser Busrarp. 


IV.—Through the Woodlands. 
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LENA GOLDFIELDS. 


{Tue Statutory General Mecting of the Lena Goldfields, Limited, was held 
n Wednesday, at Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C., under the presi- 
dency of his Excellency Basile de Timiniazeff (the Chairman of the Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. H. Richards) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman said it would be his pleasure, with the aid of Baron Alfred de 
Gunzburg, to give some particulars of the enormous and valuable property 
controlled by this Company. To enable them to clearly distinguish between 
the Russian and the English companies he would refer to the first as the 
Lenskoie and the second as the Lena Goldfields. “ You will remember that 
this Company was organised to acquire the benefit of a contract entered into 
by the Russian Mining Corporation, Limited, to purchase shares equal to 
9 per cent. of the capital of the Lenskoie Company. The last-named com- 
pany was established in Russia in 1863, and is now working under articles 
of association officially approved and Imperially confirmed in 1896. The 
contrast contained provisions that the vendors of the 70 per cent. would 
endeavour to procure the remaining 30 per cent. so that the entire stock 
of the Lenskoie Company would be acquired. The completion of the purchase 
of the 20 per cent. has already been so far carried out that somewhat over 
5 per cent. of the share capital of the Lenskoie Company has either been 
deposited ‘to our order at various banking institutions or with us. In 
addition, approximately, a further 8 per cent. lies at the State Bank, and 
arrangements are in course of being carried out by which that stock will 
be held so that we control it and receive the benefit of any dividends receiv- 
able thereon. It is anticipated that shortly this stock will also be delivered 
to us. In the meantime, in respect of the 65 per cent. already deposited, 
the Company will allot to the Russian vendors shares of its capital, being 
214 Lena Goldfields, Limited, shares, in exchange for every 250 roubles 
nominal of the Lenskoie shares, and being the price payable pursuant to 
the contract. When the 8 per cent. above referred to is delivered this 
Company will allot a further 76,500 shares in exchange therefor. We have 
reason to believe that the balance of the outstanding capital of the Lenskoie 
‘Company will be offered for exchange sooner or later by the Russian owners; 
so that this Company will eventually own the entire share capital of the Len- 
¢ekoie Company. This Company having acquired control of the Lenskoie Com- 
pany, will take steps to nominate directors of that company. The Lenskoie 
Company’s production in the past has been enormous. From 1863 to the 
end of Qotober 1908 it amounted to close on £11,000,000 sterling. This 
has been derived from the properties controlled by this Company, making 
it by far the largest producer of any individual gold mine in the Russian 
Empire and certainly one of the greatest in the world. The properties 
-controlled by the Company are very extensive, comprising an area of about 
46,000 acres. Some are held on perpetual lease at a nominal rent from 
the Government, and are subject, as to the greater portion, to royalties, 
which in the great majority of cases are small, payable to private indi- 
viduals. This large area of 45,551 acres is represented by four groups—the 
Bodaibo, as a result of extensive development, is considered at present the 
most important. This group has an area comprised of between 21,000 and 
22,000 acres, and the total gross yield of gold for the ten years ended 1906 
amounted to £2,787,629. This property is situated on the Bodaibo and other 
creeks tributary to the Vittim, the principal tributary of the Lena. Of this 
large acreage only the claims situated in the valley of the Bodaibo proper, 
and covering about one-third of the area, have been systematically worked. 
The remaining two-thirds, representing an area of approximately 14,000 
acres, has been partially prospected, and proved to contain in places gravel 
equal to the average of the developed portion of this group. The Nigri 
group is situated 55 miles north of the Bodaibo property, and comprises an 
area of about 20,000 acres. The gross yield in gold from the mines in this 
group during forty-four years ended October 1906 has amounted to £8,400,000. 
About one-half of this property is still available for future prospecting and 
development, with a view to the extraction of its gold values. The group 
which is referred to as the Spectralny is situated, at the nearest point, 
about 100 miles north-east of the Bodaibo property, and comprises 2,486 acres. 
The prospecting during the last five years of this group has resulted in the 
‘discovery of rich gravel at several places, indicating that the expenditure 
of eapital upon the development of this property at several points should 
open up rich ground. This view is confirmed in the case of the Kulibranik 
Mine, included in the group, where active development is taking place, with 
‘results which compare favourably im point of richness with some of the 
rishest Bodaibo gravels. To give you some idea of the richness of the 
gravel, I may mention that the average value of the gravel worked for the 
‘three years ended October 1906 was approximately 36s. per cubic yard, and 
for the year ended October 1907 398. per cubio yard. For the financial year 
ended October 1908 the average of the gravel treated has been slightly over 
40s. per cubic yard. The gross yield of the gold from the Bodaibinsky 
Property during thirty-five years ended October 1906 amounted to the sum 
-of £2,500,000, and should the directors of the Lenskoie Company succeed in 
securing a long lease of this property from the State Bank they will 
obtain control of the extension of our Bodaibo property—an extension where 
‘the ground has been prospected and has proved to be as rich as any 


portion of the Bodaiho property.” The Chairman then explained 
how the mines are worked, and continued: “I now propose, with 
your permission, to deal with the investigation that was made by Mr. C. M. 
Rolker, the well-known mining engineer, as to the value of the properties 
above referred to, and with this purpose I would draw your attention to the 
extracts from the reports of that gentleman which were included in the 
prospectus issued to the public. After @ close investigation of the facts 
submitted to him by the.directors of the Lenskoie Company, during which 
Mr. Rolker himself states that he was met with a frank exposure of the facts 
that left nothing to be desired, and which was followed by @ pergonal 
examination of the Bodaibo property, and the condition of its development. 
Mr. Rolker found that the virgin ground in the developed portion.of ‘the 
Bodaibo property might reasonably be expected to yield a working profit of 
£1,389,110, or, in other words, on the basis-of profits which will be made by. 
the Lenskoie Company in this current year, equivalent to a profit of £250,000 
or £300,000 for the five years from the date of the report—viz. June 1907: 
and I would call the attention of the shareholders to the fact that this 
estimate of working profits will be derived from one only ef the four.groups 
of claims controlled by this Company, and that the estimated working, profit 
in sight of £1,389,110, apart from any other assets owned by-the, Gompany, 
is greater than the actual capital of Lena Goldfields. I wish now to emphasise 
@ point referred to by Mr. Rolker in his report to which I attach great 
importance. Mr. Rolker’s report shows that he has sufficient evidence to 
prove that, apart from the portion of the Bodaibo property above referred 
to, there exist on the same property large areas of gold-bearing gravels 
hitherto unworked, and that considerable prospecting work, with highly 
satisfactory results, has been carried on at a number of points upon the Nigri, 
Spectralny, and Bodaibinsky groups, and that these facts and our knowledge 
of the prospecting works justify the expectation that further development 
upon these properties may result in the opening-up of areas equally as im- 
portant and as rich as the Bodaibo, and therefore I have great confidence in 
stating that, in my opinion, the shareholders have every reason to expect 
that the further development of the unproved portion of the Bodaibo and. other 
large areas of gravel, which the prospected portions have shown to contain 
high values, will ensure the maintenance of regular dividends in years to 
come, after the present known reserves of the Bodaibo property, estimated 
by Mr. Rolker as showing a working profit of £1,389,110, shall have been 
worked out. I now come to a question of great importance, and upon. which 
some explanation may be desired by the shareholders—viz. the question 
of the loan from the State Bank, referred to in the prospectus, and the 
arrangements which the Lenskoie Company has made, and will continue to 
make, for the working and development of its properties. During the past 
few years extensive development and equipment of the Bodaibo properties and 
the other exploration work has been carried out by the Lenskoie Company, 
and the State Bank of Russia advanced large sums of money to the Company 
to facilitate such operations. Up to the end of 1903 a standing debtef close 
on £700,000 accumulated to the State Bank, representing money which was 
expended for the purposes mentioned, and providing the equipment necessary 
for an undertaking of such magnitude and for the erection of buildings for 
workmen, stores, and other requirements of a big mining enterprise capable 
of the results which have been achieved. I am glad to be able to state that 
at the end of the financial year 1907-8 the entire amount of these loans. has 
been repaid out of the profit earned by the Lenskoie Company. The assets 
of the Lenskoie Company as at the date of the Lena Goldfields prospectus, 
last July, comprised: Working profit as estimated, £1,389,110; net liquid 
assets in the shape of stores, supplies, cash, gold on hand, and in gravel at 
bank, &c., £400,000; plant, machinery, and buildings standing in the books 
at the cost after depreciation, about £380,000; total, £2,169,110. With regard 
to profits, the Lenskoie Company has in recept years enjoyed a, period of 
increasing earnings on a large scale without interruption. Without deduct- 
ing the charge for interest paid to the State Bank on loans for the pugpose 
already referred to, the working profit for the year 1905-6 amounted to 
£164,034 from a gold production of the value of £742,000, and for the year 
1906-7 £232,490 from a production of £843,000. My friend Baron Alfred de 
Gunzburg will be able to tell you.presently that the gold produetion:for the 
year just ended has largely exceeded that of the previous year, with-# oorre- 
sponding increase in the amount of working profit. Provided that it should 
be decided by the Lenskoie Company, with the concurrence of the State 
Bank, to distribute these: profits after the audit of the annual accounts, 
some months hence, Lena Goldfields, Limited, will be in a position to pay a 
dividend on the scale estimated and in the manner described in the prospectus. 
You seo that we start under @vourable auspices, and I desire that you 
should look with confidence on the future. Recent events give us‘the right to 
do so. We all know that there has been achieved a rapprochement between 
England and Russia in the province of foreign politics. <I myself have thie 
great honour now to assist another very earnest problem—I mean thepromo- 
tion of closer commercial intercourse between the two countries. [hope that 
the result will be a more friendly, a more confident relation and estimation 
between the two countries, and that certainly will help to secure the success 
of every sound business which will be brought out in Russia by Englishenergy 
.and English capital, as well, as I hope may be the case in Englaadihy any 
similar efforts by uc Russians.” 

Baron Alfred de Gunaburg (managing director of the Lenskoie Company) 
said: Last year’s output was 520 poods of gold, of the value of £1,040,000. 
This is the largest output of any gold-mining company in the Ruasiqn, Bmpire 
at any time in its history, and the largest output.ef any gold-mining company, 
working on alluvial ground since the creation of the world. The financial 
result of the year was £268,000 net cash profit. 

Lord Harris moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman, which was given 
with aeclamation. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


COMPLETION OF VOLUME VI. 
THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Edited by Sir Vol. VI. (L—N), 5S. 
M— 


or in -volum: , L, £1 7s. 6d 2 2s. 6d. 
By Dr. BRADLEY anc and 


Already published :—A—O, P—PREMIOUS, Q, R-RIBALDOUSLY. The 
next Issue (January 1) will be a further portion of P, by Sir JAMES MURRAY. 


Lp we al, is incomparably superior to any other work of the kind. It is 
simply unrival 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 


(NEW EDITION.) 

volumes now ready, viz. the four volumes of ‘‘The Indian Empire,” and 

volumes of the A phabetical Gazetteer proper, from Abazai to The 
Subscription price for the apes work of 26 volumes, bound in cloth, is sis net, 
or £6 6s. net with morocco back {to be eS in advance). Each h of t he four 
volumes of “ The Indian Empire ” may rchased separately at 6s. net in 
cloth, or 7s. 6d. net with morocco back ; the J Atlas ma = _ Purchased sepa- 

rately at 158. nat in cloth, , or 178, 6d. net with morocco ; and the remain- 
ing 21 volumes at £4 4s. net in cloth, or £5 5s. net Sich morocco 
payable at the rate | 48. net (or . net) per volume on the publication of 
each instalment of the body of the etteer. 
Pail Mall Gasette.—“' A great and triumphant work of reference.” 


CATALOGUE OF THE COINS IN THE 
INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 


insteding the Cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Ben Vol. IIT. 
MUGHAL EMPERORS OF INDIA. By H. NELS N WRIGHT. 
Reyal 8vo. 40s. net. 
Previously Published: Vol. 1. By VINCENT A. SMITH, £1 10s.; or, 
ely, Il THE FOREIGN DYNASTIES. THE 
GUPTAS. 1ss. net. Part II. ANCIENT COINS OF INDIA ss 
és. net. Part III. PERSIAN, MEDIAEVAL, es ty INDIAN ND 
COINS. 10s. 6d. net. Vol. I]. Part I. THE SU ULTANS 
a Part II. CONTEMPORARY DYNASTIES OF INDIA. By 
NELSON WRIGHT. With o9 me 1 ros, net. (The first Section of 
Part Il. by Sir JAMES BOURDI LON) (Published for the Trustees of the 
Indian Museum.) 
Academy. Tey be of great —_ to seekers after first-hand data, whether for 
the study of Indian history or of Indian metrology. . . . In all points of real 
importance the catalogue is all a catalogue should be.” 


CHINESE PORCELAIN, Sixteenth Century. 


Coloured Illustrations with Chinese MS. Text. By HSIANG YUNG-P’IEN. 

dand A d by S. W. BUSHELL. With 83 Plates in Colour 
by W. GRIVGS. With Chinese Text in Fac- 
sumile, and goceenpenied by Translation, Notes, and Introduction on folded 
sheets of Oxford India Paper, bound in the manner on dark blue 
sik. Royal 8vo. £5 5s. net. 


A SURVEY OF LONDON. 


By — STOW. Repeinees ‘om the Text of 1 With Introduction 
and Notes by CHARLE LETHBRIDGE KINGS ORD. With 4 Illus- 
trations and a of London, circa 1600, by EMERY WALKER (20 in. 
by 15 in.). In 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. net. 
Standard.—‘‘ The book is worthy of the best traditions of the Clarendon Press, 
yr ee a to students of one of the most fascinating chapters of 
glish History 


Oxtord Library of of -Cranslations. 


Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net per volume. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
VIRGIL. Translated by JouHn Jackson. On Oxford 


India Paper. 4s. 6d. net. 


SAINT BERNARD ON CONSIDERATION. Translated 


by GEORGE LEWIS. With Introduction and Notes. 


SELECTED POEMS BY RONSARD. Edited - 


Unif -rm in ith the OXFO BOOK OF ENGLISH VE VERSE 
and the O RD BOOK Or FRENCH VERSE. 


Oxford Cibrary of Prose and Poetry. 
Usitorm Volumes, cloth, 2s. net each ; lambskin, thin boards, gilt 


MRS. INCHBALD’S A SIMPLE STORY, with Intro- 


duction by G. L. STRACHE 
NEW READY IMMEDIATELY. 


WAR SONGS, collected by CuristopHEeR Stone, with 
Introduction by Lieut.-Gen. Sir IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. 


POEMS BY JOHN CLARE, with Introduction by 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 


GALT’S ANNALS OF THE PARISH. Edited by G. S. 
GORDON 


ECHOES from the OXFORD MAGAZINE (1883-1890). 
SELECT POEMS OF WILLIAM BARNES. Chosen 


and Edited, with a Preface and Glossarial Notes, by THOMAS HARDY. 
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